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50 East 42nd Street, New York 








“AgeRite”’ —the Anti-oxidant 


If you will, make mixes containing 
2 percent, | percent, and 1/4 of | percent 
f ““AgeRite” on the rubber content of your 
compounds, make ageing tests, and see for 
yourself that a small amount of “AgeRite” will 
give you satisfactory ageing results. 





‘‘AgeRite”’ is a strong anti-oxidant. 








WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


AKRON 
Union Terminal Warehouse Francis Fitz Company Midland Warehouse & 
Transfer Co. 


East South & Brooks Sts. 30 Pittsburgh St. 
43rd & Robey Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO TRENTON 
Haslett Warehouse Co. Toronto Storage Co. Anchor Warehouse Co. 
60 California St. 17 River St. N. Y. & Olden Ave. 
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For All Purposes 
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RUBBER REGENERATING COMPANY 


Largest Reclaimers in the World 
(FOUR FACTORIES) 






Naugatuck, Conn. 
MISHAWAKA, IND. MONTREAL, CAN. MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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Tetramethylthiurammonosu Ifide. the safe Ultra Accelerator 
RRS AR AM EE a NURS, A LN a TN PI 


Unexcelled for 
white and light 
colored stocks 


STABLE and non- 


toxic powder. 
Has much less tendency to 
cause scorching than any 
other accelerator of com- 
parable activity. Write 
for further details on this 
new ultra accelerator. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
8 Thomas Street, New York, N. Y. 





V ulcanization 








Accelerators 
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The famous Fisk trade-mark stands 


for the utmost in tire values. 


It represents a company with 
twenty-eight years of tire building 
experience - a company that has 


rigidly adhered to the best busi- 


ness principles. 


Executive Offices—_Fisk Building, New York City. 
Commercial Offices—Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Each the Leader in its Field — 


BUFFALO For volume production of highly competitive articles. 
BLACK DIAMOND — For products with high quality the foremost consideration. 


BISON SUPER-RECLAIM For combating crude rubber cost, with maintenance 
of quality. 


US RUBBER RECLAIMING COin 
























| Akron Representative: F. F. Dugan, 617 Second Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 
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British Announce Many ¢ shanges in Restriction 


Exports for Current Quarter Are 
Cut to 80°° and New Rules 
Published for Year 


A 20 tightening up in British Rub- 
ber Restriction went into effect on No 
ven ( l her the British Colo) ial Othe 
! inced that tne London price ol 
ribhe smoked sheet rubber had failed to 
average as much as 21 pence during 
August, September and October and that 
the penalty for such failure would be in- 
oked as decreed last May. \ccordingly, 
au November, December and January 
‘ od n British Malaya and 
(¢ ! | re permits to export 
SO) ot the : d productio1 
February 1 tl exportable all 
( rye lete ( 1 ee | Yr TO 
( r ( re lO! pro ul ited bi 
thy ( 1} @) Ovcetohe) ) na 
‘ “ft { ‘ Tl ] t 
verage London price fo hhed 
mi heets du the quarter ended 
Oct l slsl 8.1997 pence o1 
0.1997 pence y mt ¢ the de 
21 pe hy hout eicht-tenths 
( ‘ ( ee 1 1 six-fenths ce ts 
can ¢ I ( Althor yr} | | n 
! Ne ork rubber prices shoved up- 
\ | the latter part of the quarter 
l the quotations passed 21 pence on 
several days during late September and 
Uetobe the depress ng effect of the low 
prices recorded in August obviously could 
be overcome and there was no bull 
rY ement at the end of the quarter such 
Ss was seen in July when the average 


for that quarter was shoved one-thou- 
it] fa the 


sand pence beyond required 
ficure. 

Since it had been apparent that the cut 
to 80% would be made on November 1. 
the trade much more inter- 


ested in the October 24th pronouncement 


rubber was 


of the Colonial Office. At that time it 
was made known that restriction would 
be continued for another year on the 





NEW RUBBER RESTRICTION REGULATI 


the ensuing quarter will be 80. 
If the average price of any quarter is not under 21d, 


Second 
in the ensuing quarter. If, 


than 24d, there will be no change 


Fourth—-If the average descends below 15d in any quarter 


centage in the ensuing quarter will be reduced to 60 per cent. 





The ne rubber restriction regulations announeed by the British Colonial 
Office on October 24 to be effective rom November 1, 1926, to October 31, 
1927, are as follows: 

First—If the average price of rubber in London is under 21d, but not 
under 15d, per pound durmg any quarter, the exportable percentage of 
standard productions for the ensuing quarter at the minimum rate of 
duty will be reduced by 10. If, however, the reduction thus effected is 
a reduction from the figure of 100 per cent, the reduced percentage for 


in each of the three consecutive quarters the average price is not under 


21d, then the percentage for the ensuing quarter will be increased 10 
per cent. 

Third—If the average price for any quarter is 24d or over, the pet 
centage will be increased by 10 per cent for the ensuing quarter. If. 


however, the increase effectable under this regulation is an increase from 
80 per cent, the increased percentage for the ensuing quarter will be 100 


INS 


but less 
however, 


the per- 








Fifth—If the average exceeds 36d in any quarter the percentage in the 
ensuing quarter will be increased to 100. 
Sixth—In no case will the percentage be increased above 100 or de- 
creased below 60. 
DHSIS ¢ tions which were Fehruary nm Ce ) lL be lid ’ 
elude neement It ‘ ir months a rda those Si } 
stipulated I e would be no devia Valaua { be alid six mont] ? 
tion tre vations during thi ate, but for sma Valaya estates ther 
eal » % the continuanee or re bE nO tation 
ision ot the restriction provram vould The coupons now outstanding are « 
he a subject of ar nouncement at the mated to cover about 34.000 tons of rub 
end of that time. This factor of know- ber. Since they are not to be cancelled 
ing what the conditions will be over a shown by this dispatch from London, 
period of ft lve months was received they will largely nullify the eut in the 
with satisfaction, no matter how much exportable pereentage in the present 
the conditions may be disliked. quarter but it is like ly that they vill 
It had been expected that when the be used up when February 1 arrives and 
S0% basis went into effect on November hence cease to be a factor atter that date 
1, some definite announcement would be The expected announcement concern 


made cone rning outstanding unused rub ng a re-assessment of stan 


ber export coupons and the revisions of tions for rubber estates in 


the high standard production assessments Ceylon had not been max 
which had made the excess coupons pos- Novembe r 6 and there is no ¢ 
sible. However, it was November 4 when the British Colonial Office 


lard produ 
Malaya and 


le up until 
ertainty that 
intends to 


the Colonial Office announced its appro- change the present standards at this time. 


val of the following rules: 
The coupons issued before February 1 
will be valid any time; those issued after 
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A sharp reduction particularly in the 
ease of the larger estates, has been ex- 


n next page| 





























SEIBERLING ANNOUNCES 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
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COURT CONFIRMS SALE 


OF BERGOUGNAN PLANT 
Fed Judge Runyon sitting in Tren 
ecent confirmed the sale of the 
wtory, property and equipment of the 
Bergougnan Rubber Corporation, East 
State St rrenton, N. J.. to the Citron 
Byer Company. The consideration was 
$118,230. Purchase price of the land and 
buildings $90,000, with the pur 
3 ssuming the obligation of paying 
ces running back to July 1, 1925. A 
plot of five and one-half acres on which 
no buildings stood was sold for $21,500 
under a similar agreement for the pay- 
ment of back taxes. Machinery, furni- 
ture and fixtures brought $6,730. The 


Court confirmed the sale on the applica- 
of Bilder & Bilder, acting as coansel 
Charles FE. Stokes, equity receive) 


LOT 


a) 


Malayan Gift to Wickham 


The rovernment of British Malaya has 


arranged to present a honorarium of 
approximately $39,000 to Sir Henry 


Wickham in recognition of his services 
to the rubber industry. It believed 
that this cift, being added to others re- 
cently announced, will provide satisfac- 
torily for the comfort of the veteran ex- 
plorer. The of the action of the 
Malavan government comes as particu- 


18 


news 











































iarily welcome é Ss to Wulney Tucker 
of Boston who, it is generally conceded, 
nas heen responsible tor several ol the 
substantial gifts made to Sir Henry in 
the past. Mr. Tucker began to urge in 
1908 that uitable reward be given te 
i¢ the ne rubber 1 tatior j 
lustry 


KEYSTONE TIRE FORMS 
\ JOBBING SUBSIDIARY 


The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., New 
York, recently organized the Keystone 
Clearance Company, a subsidiary to carry 
on a tire jobbing business. The parent 
company will retain 20 per cent of the 
total stock of the ne company is con 
sideration for a contract under which it 
vill provide operating facilities and per 
rorm operating Tunections. 

The authorized capitalization of the 
new company is 250,000 shares of no par 
value, of which 100,000 will be offered to 
stockholders of the parent company at 


$5 a share. Subs« ription books will elose 


Dee. 22, 1926, after which there will be 
a publhie offering at not less than $7.50 
‘ share 
Rubber Restriction Revised 
Continued from previous page 
pected since the exports have fallen so 


far short of the standards. The surprus 
coupons of course indicate the margin by 
which the plantations failed to meet their 
estimated output. If the standard pro- 
duction is not cut, it will greatly soften 
the effect of the reduction in exportable 
percentage. The total standard for 
Malaya and Ceylon now in the neigh 
horhood of 310,000 tons. 

Simultaneously with the publicatiun of 
the new rubber restriction regulations, the 
stale- 


Department of Commerce issued a 
ment reviewing the four years of restric- 
tion and hinting that the imposition of 
and stricter rules might mean a re- 
newal of the Department’s fight, partic- 
ularly along the lines of rubber conser- 


No } 


new 


further actio followed. 


vation. as 
however. 

In general, the rubber trade in the 
United States received the new regula- 
tions pmilosophically. F. R. Henderson, 


president of the Rubber Exchange, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the trade would 
be benefitted by the knowledge that cer- 
tain basic conditions would not be 
changed for an entire year. The Rubber 
Association made no statement. 

Rubber trading in New York was ren- 
dered exeeedingly nervous during the first 
week in November by the hourly expee- 
tation of a British decision in the matter 
of unused coupons and reassessments. 
The pronouncement on the former, com- 
ing as it did in a roundabout way via the 
Fast, was suspected of being incomplete 
while the trade could not warrant the 
possibility that no definite statement on 
reassessment would be forthcoming. 


Ribbed smoked sheet prices early in the 
month hovered just below 42 cents. 
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AUTOMOBILE FACTORIES 
CURTAILED IN OCTOBER 


Curtailment of production was in prog- 
at many faetories in Oc 
tober. a natural reaction after the record 
high levels of August and a prelude to the 
n beginning. Thus 
no evidence that 
normal. There 
automobile 


automobile 


ress 


slack sales season ow 
tar, nevertheless, there is 
the recession is more than 
feeling among 
manufacturers that the vintel 
will be at least one ot 
and that it will be possible to maintain 
a fair rate of production during the next 
An element of strength 
the large i 
their deal 


is a eonfident 
market 


average demand, 


Oo 


three n 


tor 


IS 


months. 
most ol 
that stocks ot 
Additions to 
made in the last eight 
an 


manufacturers 
rs are not high. 
hand been 


wer ks, to 


have 
but 


ears Ol 
not 
unsound extent. 

Although the exact fi 
were not available up to the time of this 
writing, the Department Commerce 
announeed two weeks ago that September 
production ot vehicles in the 
United States was 397,123, of which 350 
811 were passenger cars and 46,312 were 
trucks. These figures compare with 426,- 


vures for October 


motor 


626 passenger cars and trucks in Au- 
cust, 1926, and 321,857 in September, 
1925. 

September productioi brought the 
total for the first nine months of 1926 
to 3,118,461 passenger cars, against 2,- 


695,057 during the corresponding period 
of 1925. It brought the total for the 
nine months to 385,888 trucks, compared 


with 363.505 in 1925. 


The figures are based on reports re- 
ceived from 172 manufacturers, 65 of 
which make passenger cars, 124 produce 
trucks and 17 both passenger cars and 
trucks. 


TWO CLAIMS REJECTED 
ON CORD TIRE PATENT 

The Board of Examiners of the U.S. 
Patent Office recently sustained the Ex- 
aminer’s rejection of two claims in the 
application of Thomas Midgley for an 
improvement in method and machines for 
making cord tires. Although Mr. Midgley 
was granted Patent No. 1,603,855 Oct. 19, 
1926, upon an application filed March 
20, 1919, two claims were rejected as be- 
ing anticipated in prior art. 

The decision of the Board grew out of 
an appeal made by Mr. Midgley on the 
rejection of Claims 11 and 12 by a pri- 
mary Examiner, and the Board relied 
upon two claims rejected in a_ patent 
granted to Fording, No. 1,422,046, July 
4, 1922, as a basis for the affirmation of 
the Examiner’s decision. 


To Speed Up Production 

As a result of the purchase of prop- 
erty adjoining its plant, the Akron 
Standard Mold Company, Akron, recent- 
ly announced through A. J. Fleiter, vice- 
president and general manager, that 
changes will be made in the layout of the 
factory in order to speed up production. 
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GOODRICH COMBINES 
IN AMERICAN ANODE 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Eastman Kodak 
and Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Announce 
Formation of American Anode, Inc., to 
Develop Electrodeposition of Rubber. 


Organization of ‘a new corporation, 
American Anode, Inc., by the B. F. 
rich Company, Eastman Kodak Company 
and Anode Rubber Company, Ltd., 
Great Britian, recently announced. 
It will be the function of the new 
pany to develop commercial production 
ot rubber in the United States 
under the Klein and Eastman patents for 
the electrodeposition ot rubber. 

The processes covered by these patents 
are the result of the work of Dr. Paui 
Klein of Budapest and Drs. 8. E. Shep- 
herd and L. W. Eberlin of the Eastman 
laboratory staff. It is claimed that in 
many cases the processes practically revo- 
lutionize present-day methods of 
pounding, milling and vulcanizing rubber. 
The new company draws into one hold- 
ing all developments and United States 
patents of all three interests. 

The principle of the processes 
trolled by American Anode, it 
nounced, is the electrolytic desposition of 
rubber on the anode which serves as the 
mold or form. Not only methods of sus- 
pending compounded ingredients in the 
latex, but means for maintaining a con- 
stant concentration of the latex mixture, 
without which the commercial develop- 
ment of the process was impossible, have 
been perfected. 

It has long been known that the mill- 
ing in rubber manufacture de- 
stroys to a certain extent the original 
physical properties of the tiny globules 
of rubber. The mastication of the raw 
coagulated rubber necessary to break it 
up and permit thorough compounding 
bruises the rubber particles and destroys 
much of their natural adhesion and 
strength. The new processes, however, 
are said to preserve the original qualities 
of the rubber, which is compounded and 
molded without heat. Greater durability 
and strength are therefore claimed for 
the rubber articles produced by these 
processes. 

The processes have been used in the 
factory of the Ungarische Gummiwarren- 
fabriks Actiengesellschaft, Budapest, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Paul Klein, and 
thorough tests have been made in America 
in the laboratories of both the B. F. 
Goodrich Company and the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

Directorate of American Anode, Inc., 
includes Julius Klein, vice-chairman of 
the Hungarian General Credit Bank, 
Budapest; Howard Sachs, of Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York; W. G. Stuber, 
president of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; F. W. Lovejoy, vice-president of 
the Eastman company; B. G. Work, 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany and F. C. Van Cleef, secretary of 
the Goodrich company. 

B. G. Work serves as chairman of the 
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Stadelman Memorial Tablet Unveiled in Akron 
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f I ‘HIS BRONZE tablet, erected by tac- 
tory workers of the Goodvear Tire 


and Rubber Company in memory of the 
late George M. Stadelman, president of 
Goodyear, was recently unveiled in Good- 


vear Hall, the employees’ recreational 


board ot directors; Julius Klein, vice- 
chrirman and president; F. C. Van Cleet, 
vice-president and secretary and F. W. 


Lovejoy, treasurer. 


American Anode, Ine., will have offices 
at 1780 Broadway, New York City, as 
well as at Akron, Ohio, where commercial 


yrocesses will be un- 


development of the ] 
the Goodrich 


dertaken immediately 
factories. 

Readers of THe Rupper AGE will re- 
member announcement was made by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company last April that 
the company’s engineers had worked out 
a process by which vuleanization of rub- 
ber to metals successfully accom- 
plished. The process, which was christ- 
ened “Vulealock,” is thought to be of 
particular advantage im coating metal 
products likely to be subjected to abra- 


in 


was 


sive wear, as well as of advantage in the 
building of solid tires. 
E. B. Fulper 
E. B. Fulper, aged 66,, died in his 
home at Trenton, N. J., Oct. 24, having 
been ill since June. Mr. Fulpe r was 
vice-president of the American Oil & 


Supply Co. of Newark and Trenton, and 
had previously been associated with the 
Standard Oil Company. For a number 
of years he had specialized in chemicals 
and compounding materials for the rub- 
ber industry and had also been connected 
with the Northwestern Rubber Company 


as an executive. 


R. A. Has New Numbers 


The telephone numbers of the offices 
of the Rubber Association of America in 
the Fisk Bldg., New York, are now Co- 
lumbus 3125-26-27-28-29, having heen 
changed Nov. 6. 
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center at the factory in Akron. The funds 
for the erection of the tablet were raised 
entirely by workers in the Akron plants 
of the company. Mr. Stadelman was an 
executive of Goodyear for a than 20 
vears. He died in Akron, Jan. 22, 1926. 


DWIGHT TO PURCHASE 

TIRE FABRIC MILLS 
Essex Cotton Mills, Newburyport, 
Mass., which have for years been manu- 
facturing tire fabrics, will be purchased 
and moved to Alabama City, Ala., by the 
Dwight Manufacturing Company, Chico- 
pee, Mass., and Alabama City, according 
to an announcement recently made by 
the latter company. The Dwight com- 
pany plans to issue $2,000,000 additional 
of par value authorized but un- 
issued stock. 


The 


its $25 


The earnings of the Dwight company, 
it was pointed out, have been and still 
are unsatisfactory at Chicopee, Mass., 


but the plant at Alabama City has con- 
sistently made money, and it is in the 
hope of further increasing these earnings 
that the present plan has heen adopted. 
The Essex Cotton Mills were ineorpor- 
ated under the laws of Massachusetts 
Sept. 21, 1923, after the company had 
acquired the mills at Newburyport, Mass., 
formerly owned and operated by the 
American Tire Fabrice Company. 
Consumers to » Oven New Unit 
Consumers Rubber Refining Company, 
Ine., Elizabethport, N. J., which recently 
began production, reports that it has re- 
ceived sufficient orders to maintain out- 
put at full schedule for some time. About 
45 men are employed at present in wash- 
ing and refining erude rubber and an 
additional unit of 12,000 square feet ts 
heing equipped to care for sole crepe. 
Officials include R. W. Patrick, presi- 
dent; R. H. Brawley, vice-president; M. 
J. Andersen, treasurer; M. S. Azulay, 
superintendent; F. G. Conklin, general 
sales manager and FE. K. Mov, adver- 
tising manager. 








De Mattia Brothers Open New Plant 
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BOSTON TIRE DEALERS 
HOLD FIRST BANQUET 


Boston Chamber ol 

the speak 
secretary and 
Dealers’ 


editor of 


Tire 


Announces “Thermlo” 


low ter perature, 


R. & H. 


“Thermlo”, a new 
short cure, hig accelerator de- 
veloped in the laboratories of 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
709 Sixth Ave.., New York, 
The aceelerator is 


quality 
rest arch 
pany, was 


recently announced. 


being introduced to the rubber industry 
through the R. & H. Service Department. 








THE AGE 


AVERAGE TIRE DEALER 
NOW HAS LEss STOCK 


RUBBER 


Final Report of Commerce Department on 
Tire Dealers’ Stock Survey Reveals that 


Fewer Casings, Tubes and Solids Are 

Held This Year. 

The average Tire dealer holds 6.7 less 
automobile casings, 5.3 less inner tubes 
and 1.1 tewer soli ires this autumn 
this vear thal he held a year ago, ac- 
cording to the final statistics resulting 
from the stock surve the Rubber 
Division, Department of Commerce. The 

verage dealer is re} ( to have had 


19.9 casings on October 1 of 


compared wit The pre- 
Liminars heure ror thls eal was an- 
nounced as exact! tS hb returns re- 
ceived betore the final report was readv 


shoved the ure up to 49.9 casings. 
The fi report s that the per- 
4 " ' 

‘ we | ‘ S dali oon Cas- 

ines |! = sed ! lh to 63.3 per 


cent vith the VOe% I \ Cal alco 14.2 


bal- 


oo! per « of that type. 
The average dealer is ne carrying 1.88 
tubes to each casing stocked 

This vear the Rubber Division received 
usable reports from 37.439 dealers, an in- 
erease ot more than 2,000 over the num- 
ber who turnished such data last autumn. 


\ further trend toward specialization in 


handling one line of tire as indicated 
in the replies, Imost 45 per cent savIng 
that thev handled onlw « ling 


The 


analysis of dealers accord 


Rubber Division mad 


special 


to T\ pes ot 


business for the first tn which reveals 
that the dealers with the fewest tires on 
hand are those selling number of ad- 
ditional In such as automobiles, gas- 


oline, and batteries 


The following is a det d mparison 
ol the tire deale rs’ stoe] survey of Oc- 
tober ] this vear with that of a vear ago: 
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Mason Leases Branch 
The Mason .. Kent, 
Ohio, recently leased the store at 242 
North Third St., Ohio, 
term of years A 
will be established at that 
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faetorv branch 
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FIRESTONE SALES MAY 
TOTAL $130,000,000 


Although the Company is Now Closing the 
Best Twelve-Month Period in its History, 
Profits are Not Expected to be as Large 
as Those Shown Last Year. 


In October the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, closed the best twelve 
month period in the 26 years smee its 
formation, and although the official state- 
ment is not yet available, sales of the 
parent company and subsidiaries in the 
United States are expected to aggregate 
over $130,000,000. This will compare with 
sales of $125,598,000 in 1925 and with 
$85.610.000 in 1924. 

As a result of the increased sales, in- 
ventories as of Oct. 31, 1926, will run 
somewhat over those of 1925, which to- 
taled $21,254,000. It is expected that 
they will exceed that figure by about 15 
pe r eent. However, the company will 
have a strong eash position, anticipated 
to be well over that of $5,470,000 as of 
Oct. 31, 1925. In common with other 
large rubber companies, the Firestone 
eompany found it desirable to finance 
last winter, and sold $10,000,000 worth 
of additional 7 per cent pret rred stock. 
Thus, for the third suecessive year it will 
be free of bank debt. 

No estimate of profits was available 
at the time of this writing, but it was 
thought that the Firestone company 
would show a reduetion in profits pro- 
portionate to that being experienced by 
other large rubber manufacturers. It is 
not expected that net profits of $12,800, 
000, or $32 a share on common stock, 
earned in 1925, will he approached. A 
“ceneral contingencies reserve” of $5,- 
000,000 was set aside at the end of the 
last fiscal vear. 


Goodrich Deelares Dividends 
At a meeting of directors of the B. F 
27 a dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock was declared, pavable Jan. 3 
to stoekholders of record Dee. 15. A 
dividend of $1.00 a share on the common 
stock of no par value was also declared, 
payable Dee. 1 to stockholders of record 
Nov. 15. 


>| 


Gor dt ich ( fompany Oct. 


FISK PAYS ALL BACK 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, Chieupee Falls, Mass., on Oct. 27 
declared a cash dividend of $35 a share 
on the second preferred stock. This ac- 
tion clears un all accumulated dividends 
on the $995.800 seven per cent stock 
issue. The dividend will be paid Dec. 1 


to stockholders of record Nov. 15. Offi 
cials announced that the company 1s now 
free of all past due capital obligations. 
The Fisk company closed its fiseal year 
Oct. 31 free from all bank obligations, 
with a ratio of quick assets to liabilities 
of at least 10 to 1, it was reported. 


N. J. Zine Declares Dividend 

The New Jersey Zine Company re 
cently deelared an extra dividend of 50 
cents a share, payable Dee. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 15. Net ineome 
of the company for the third quarter was 
reported as $1,673,823, equal to $3.41 a 
share on $49,081,600 capital stock. 


DISCUSSES GOODYEAR 
PLAN FOR REFUNDING 


President P. W. Litchfield in Letter to 
Stockholders Advises them Not to Give 
Proxies and Discusses Refunding of 
Accumulated Preferred Dividends. 


In a recent letter to stockholders and 
holders of voting trust certificates P. W. 
Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, advises them to de- 
cline to give proxies or to deposit stock 
with “any self-constituted committee from 
which they may receive communications” 
in connection with the funding of the ac- 
cumulated preferred dividends. 

He wrote that on Aug. 18 he told them 
of various plans for adjustment of the 
deferred dividends, at that time amount- 
ing to $29.75 and totalling more than 
$19,300,000. <A plan designed to “eon- 
serve the company’s eash resources and 
thus to place the company in a stronger 
position with respect to dividends on pre- 
ferred and common stock throuch a large 
reduction in the existing annual sinking 
fund charges” was presented to the di- 
rectors on Oct. 4, he said. Conferences 
with the voting trustees of the preferred 
and common stock were held, and the re- 
sults reported to the directors on Oct. 14. 

“From the facts disclosed in such. re- 
nort.” Mr. Litchfield wrote in the letter, 
“ond from my general knowledge of the 
situation, T am of the oninion that if the 
controlling majority of the common stock 
voting trustees adhere to their views now 
expressed, no plan for refunding the sen- 
ior securities and workine out an ad- 
iustment hetween preferred and common 
stockholders ean he aeeomnlished except 
at the price of maintaining the common 
stock voting trust. The holders of the 
manarement stock have expressed not 
onlv willineness but a desire to have ac- 
comnlished a refunding of the senior se- 
eurities and an _  adiustment between 
nreferred and common stockholders nro- 
vided the eommon stock votine trustees 
will likewise dissolve their trust.” 
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HIGH EARNINGS SEEN 
FOR U.S. RUBBER CO. 


From Present Indications, it is Expected 
that United States Rubber Company will 
show a Net Income of Approximately 
39,000,000 for the Year. 


It is confidently believed in financial 
eireles that sales and earnings ol the 
United States Rubber Company for the 
third quarter, ended sept. 50, were main- 
tained at the average for the two pre- 
ceeding quarters. For the six months up 
to June 30, the company reported net 
sales of $100,113,986 and net income after 
all charges and taxes of $4,915,668, 
equivalent to $2.85 a share on the 810,000 
shares of common stock outstanding after 
preferred dividend payments. 

If operations in the third quarter 
equaled the average for the two preceding 
quarters, 1t 1s estimated that sales for the 
three months were about $50,000,000 and 
net income close to $2,000,000, or about 
$1.00 a share in the common stock after 
allowing for senior dividends. Should 
operations for the final quarter equal 
those of the third quarter, the United 
States Rubber Company will show a net 
income of approximately $9,000,000, or 
in the neighborhood of $5.00 a share on 
common. stock. 


Plantation Farnin es Large 


Earnings of the General Rubber Com 
pany, the plantation subsidiary, for the 
first half of 1926 were reported at about 
$4,000,000, to whieh approximately $1,- 
000,000 was added in the September 
quarter. <As it is expected that elose to 
$1,000,000 will be earned during the last 
three months, the total earnings of the 
plantation company will be about $6,000, 
000, or the equivalent of approximately 
$7.50 a share on the parent company’s 
stock. At the end of 1925 the plantation 
subsidiary had a surplus of more than 
$7,000,000, but this sum has not as vet 
heen actually transferred to the books of 
the United States Rubber Company 

It is pointed out that the earnings of 
the United States Rubber Company for 
the year 1926 wiil depend to a great ex- 
tent on inventory adjustments necessary 
as of Dee. 31, and these adjustments in 
turn will be largely based upon the sell- 
ing price of crude rubber at that time 
Thus, should the price of erude rubber at 
the end of the year be around 50 cents 
a pound or better the company will have 
practically no inventory write-down, but 
if the price of crude rubber remains be- 
low the 50 cent level, it is probable that 
necessary inventory write-offs will reach 
levels sufficiently high to absorb a ma- 
terial portion of the earnings for the 


final half. 
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GOODRICH STARTS WORK 
ON BUILDING IN MIAMI 


W ork Vas 
struction of a 
of the Bb. F. Goodrich Company at 150 
N.E. Seventh St., Miami, Fla., according 
to J. R. A two 
story Spanish architecture, 
square feet of floor 
Space, Is expected to be completed ili De - 
The building will face 50 teet 
on Seventh St. and extend back 105 feet 

When the new building is completed, 
Miami will be the distributing point fo1 
Goodrich of all Florida. The 
branch expects to do more than a $1,000, 
000 business with the added facilities. 

“Reports from the Akron office of the 
Goodrich company show that more busi- 


recently begun on the con 


$35,000 office and branch 


Manoe, branch manager. 
building ot 
containing 10,000 


ce mber. 


southeast 


ness was done in Miami during Septem 
ber than in any other city in the United 
States with twice the population,” Mr 
Manoe “Rather than finding that 
business is falling off, we are doing a big 


said. 


ger business every day.” 


Overland Trail Elects 


Stockholders ot the Overland Trail 
Rubber Company, Omaha, Neb., at a 
meeting held at the factory Oct. 13 elected 
the following directors: C. Y. Thomp- 
son, J. M. Grace, Fred Harms, F. J. 
Grace, C. P. Pebler, Philip Graff, Carl 
Sonderegger, George M. Tunison and J. 
H. Davies. At a subsequent meeting the 
directors re-elected George M. Tunison 
president. 

Mr. Tunison gave out a long statement 
to the press following his election, in 
which he said in part: 

“Up to Jan. 1, 1924 the company had 
made no profit, but at the end of 1924 
our books showed a net profit of $24,416, 


which was inereased to $110,000 in 1925, 
and for the nine months of 1926 was 
$136,071. We also have increased our 


working capital out of the earnings and 
have paid one dividend.” 

Denying rumors to that effect, Mr. 
Tunison said, “I have no intention and 
never had of consolidating the Overland 
company with the Crown Rubber Com- 
pany, of which I am also president.” 


Nat Berzen Leases Building 


Nat E. Berzen, a scrap rubber dealer 
with offices at 232 South St., New York, 
has taken a lease with option to buy on 
the building formerly occupied by the 
Akron Storage & Contracting Co., Elinon 
Ave. and the A. C.& Y. railway, Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Berzen intends to use the 
building for the storage of scrap rubber 
for sale to reclaiming plants in Ohio. 
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The structure conta 


ns 20,000 square teet 
and is located on a tract 
and a half aeres. It has ;: 


track on the A.C. & Y. 


at floor space 
Or one spur 


railroad, 


Visit Reclaiming Plant 
i Masonic tem 


Ohio, members ot the 


Following a dinner in the 

e ol Barbert n, 
Lions recently visited the lactory ol the 
Rubber Reclaiming Company 


nere thie \ made Toul nspectiol 
Coats Joins Firestone 

Harry P. Coats recently 

position on the 


resigned hi 


staff of the 


- - 
ehemistry 


department of the College of the City of 


New York to join the Firestone Tire and 


Rubber Company at Akron where he will 
] 


] 
do research work. 





SEES SURPLUS OF SCRAP 
REDUCED IN FEW YEARS 


F. R. Henderson, president ol the 
Rubber Exchange and of Henderson, 
Helm & Co., Ine., New York, believes 
that the introduction to a paragraph on 
Page 60 in our last issue may have 


readers ol TH 
AGE and has pointed out that his 
views on the depletion of the supply oO} 


proven misleading to 


RUBBER 


scrap rubber are more exactly explained 
“In three or 
four vears the present surplus stock of 


in the following quotation : 


scrap tires in the country will have been 


exhausted, so that the use of reclaimed 


rubber in the future will necessarily he 


limited by the annual serapping of tires.” 
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EXPERIENCE 


Huber pigments have been in use 


all over the world since 1780. 


For over ten years we have been 


making carbon black for the rubber 
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130 West 42nd St., New York City 
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H. L. Met en, president of the Me- paint area was recently in New West Adams St., Jacksonville, Fla., with 
Claren Rubber Company, Charlotte, N. York visiting Wishnick Tumpeer, Inec., branches in Miami, Tampa and St. Au- 


C.. was a sit Oakland. Cal.. re- 251 Front St., the sole distributors for custine, recently returned from a visit to 

cently ities 1) ne him were Lee S Smith eolors in the rubber trade. the lactory ot the Marathon Rubber 
W oodrufl rene sale manager, and . . , : Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohno. 

Ht. EB. OW ms, Pacific Coast manage S. P. Thatcher, vice-president ot the ‘ ; 

Mii Vet rr eombinit a business United States Rubber Company, was a A. Z. Witte, who has bee connected 

pleasure 1 in the coast and while recent visitor in Portland, Ore. Mr. with the branch for the last two years, 

here , e the rounds of the dis- Thatcher is the designer of the U. 5S. has been made manager of the Goodyear 

Ved ( tire Roval Cord tire and is said to have been Tire & Rubber Co., factor branch at 

the first to suggest a name for balloon Evansville, Ind. He succeeds G. C. 

(eo | Smit bre ent of the tires ee ho has been tr erred to the 

Creore ie ~ f Chemical W orks. . . ” : sales department ot the Cineinnati offiee. 

S) fiel | re ee} of miner: Claud E. Sims, president and genera saceaiin Bell has been ted to as- 

bears ‘ er of the Sims Tire Company, 618 sistant manager at Evans 
P. H. Ober, vice-president the Mans- 


field Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
president of the Central Ohio Man- 
utacturers Association, presided at the hi- 





monthly meeting of the Association, held 
at the Mt. Vernon Country ‘ » on Oe- 
tober 19 


a 


24 
Ps 


aE 


Dr. W. J. Kelly of the researeh lab- 


BM oratory of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
4 LO., spoke on the “Constituti of Rub- 
4 her” at the October meeti ‘ the Cleve- 
iM nd Section, American Chem Society. 
3 The meeting was held October 26 in the 
| phvsies labora tory ol Case NS« ol, Cleve- 
js land, Ohio 


Ney 


Marquis M. Co verse, | aer and 


president of the Converse Rh her Shoe 
Compal vy. sQv Pear] t.. \I cl ‘ Mass., 
celebrated his 65th birthday o1 Oct. 24 
by rome about his duties 1 the same 
vigor he displayed 20 vears ro. Mr. 
ESI m Converse lives in Andover, but founded 
“oR STANCE y the company In Malden i! L908 Early 
ELECTRIC cables of braided fa life he formed the rubl jobbing 
formerly used in mines, m rm of Converse and Pike, Boston, and 
an factories pe more severe c< . 

ditions than they were made to wit! fter 16 years was obliged to take a 
nd. Poor service inevitably resulted three vear’s rest due to ill health. Later 
"this oan a pagent sere ne JO} ed the Beaeon EF; IIs rR ibber Shoe 
“raping dragging and straining or Companv. Beaeon Falls, Co here he 

lestructive action of water, oil o as treasurer for 12 vears 

* . . * 


overed cable is supre 
hb - 
wit ifficient pr +? ‘ } ¥ 11 ] 
1 s ent percer Charles J Fllme p hie ormerly 


X Nut ' .2.. has heeome { =( lated vith the 
Anderson Rubber Co., Akre manufae 
ture! it TO’ halloor a ! lar eap 


* . + * 











The World’s Seed 4 Ge Black 


} 


Millard L. Calwell, formerly a chemist 


at the factory of the Firestone Footwear 
the cable tor igh and resistant to the greatest possible degree. Company, Hudson, Mass ; ecently re- 
epartm ] > lad t c tr l n = : | > 
— wil be glad to work with Gectrice! colts menus signed to accept a position : hief chem- 


to incorporate into their products the greatest soeuibie 


ist of the Continental Mexi Rubber 
mples and quotations wpon request Company. He will he il ( ] are of the 
laboratories at Torreon, Me: 
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RUBBER SITUATION NO 
BETTER, SAYS DAVIS 


Rubber Planter Recently Returned from 
Philippines Urges that Oil, Auto and 
Rubper Industries Unite in Une Program 
—Withholds Philippine Views. 

In an address before the Kiwanis Club 
ot Brockton, Mass., on October 25, Edgar 
B. Davis, pioneer American rubber plant- 
er who recently returned trom an in- 
vestigation of Philippine rubber lands, 
told his audience that he could find no 
evidence that the United States is now 
any nearer a solution to its crude rubber 
problem than it was a year ago. Mr. 
Davis suggested that the situation, par- 
ticularly in view of the continuance and 
method of British rubber restriction, de- 
served immediate attention by American 
business men and urged that the oil, 
automotive and rubber industries join im 
a move to secure an equitable share in 
the rubber plantation industry. 

It had been expected that Mr. Davis 
would speak in some detail of the find- 
ings of his recent Philippine investiga- 
tion, but he spoke only briefly along that 
line. He explained his silence on the 
Philippine question by saying that Carmi 
Thompson, special investigator of the 
President, would soon be rendering a re- 
port of his trip and that he would not 
advance his personal views in advance of 
Colonel Thompson’s recommendations. 
Mr. Davis did say, however, that it ap- 
peared impossible to divorcee the economic 
aspects of rubber growing in the Philip- 
pines from politics, and expressed the 
hope that the questions of rubber growing 
and Philippine independence would not 
be confused but be handled on their sep- 
arate merits. 

Although he emphasized the necessity 
for coneeding Great Britain an ample 
return for the vision and energy which 
is back of the present plantations, Mr. 
Davis criticized the continuance of gov- 
ernmental control, particularly at an ad- 
vanced pivotal price, after the plantations 
had been returned to a profitable basts. 

“A great deal has appeared in_ the 
press,” Mr. Davis said, “about what this, 
that or the other organization or com- 
pany was doing. It makes interesting 
reading, but the facets are that nothing 
is under way that gives the slightest 
hope to America of securing immunity 
in anything like the near future from 
such additional expenditures for erude 
rubber as have been exacted under the 
St venson Act. 

“The losses of the last few vears, if 
invested in plantations under proper di- 
rection and management, would secure 
for us freedom from exploitation from 
the foreign legislative action, which, how- 
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ever well intended, has enforeed tribute 
directly or indirectly from every citizen 
of this country. I do not wish it under- 
stood that I am taking a hostile attitude 
to the British, for as I said before, they 
are entitled to ample compensation for 
developing this great industry. As a 
friend of Great Britain, I want to record 
my belief that she is making a mistake 
in not giving more consideration to the 
welfare of her best customer. .. . ‘ 

“T want again to emphasize the danger 
ot the press and publie being lulled into 
a false sense of security by inaccurate, 
misleading publicity. So far as I am 
able to learn, nothing of consequence 
from a national standpoint is being done. 
The danger to America is just as grear 
as it was a year ago.” 
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SEPTEMBER GOOD MONTH 
FOR MANHATTAN RUBBER 


Sales of the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Company, Passaic, N. J., in September 
almost eclipsed the highest monthly ree- 
ord the company has had in recent years. 
September sales amounted to $1,227,478, 
compared with $1,182,557 in August and 
$1,067,805 for Sept., 1925. The highest 
recent figure was set last Mareh when 
sales aggregated $1,306,795. September 
was the seventh consecutive month with 
sales in excess of $1,100,000. Sales for 
the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1926, 
were $10,189,981, an inerease of $1,364.- 
915 over sales of $8,824,976 in the ecor- 
responding period of 1925. 
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HE products listed below are being furnished 
regularly to the manufacturers of rubber goods. 
This large number of active materials shows the close 
attention given to the needs and interests of the 


Rubber Trade. 
HEPTENE —Accelerator for tubes, tire carcass, rubber 
bands, and pure gum goods generally. 

MONEX —Ultra-accelerator for general use. 

TRIMENE BASE —Accelerator for tire treads, footwear, and 
rubberized sheetings. 

—Accelerator made to replace HEXA. 

—Accelerator for hard rubber goods, and 
cheap black mechanicals. Made in two 
forms-—the hard resinous, and the paste. 


TRIMENE 
CRYLENE 


LITHEX —Co-accelerator for use with litharge in 
all types of goods. 

VGB —.Antioxidant for rubber, balata, gutta, 
guavule, and reclaim. 

ZBX —Zincbutylxanthate accelerator for use 


with various amines in making stocks 
and cements to vulcanize at room tem- 
perature or above. 
MINERAL FLOUR—Florida clay, the highest reinforcing clay 
available. 
__All-rubber two-color brands for tires, 
hose, belts, ete. 


LABELS 


—Normal consistency, and in concentra- 
tions up to 80% rubber content. 

—Modified latex products for many uses. 
Penetrating, adhesive, and spreading. 


LATEX 
LOTOL 


THE NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL CO. 
1790 Broadway New York City 
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rIRE FABRIC MILLS TO zrees to buy the building. Connecticut RSTIMATE PUTS CROP 





; ’ - Mill Company agrees to install ma- 
MOVE TO ALABAMA SOON Givens ‘ined at shont £400,000. AT 17.454.000 BALES 
Cconnectient Mii ; 18 one OI the 1é 
re tabrie manufacturers still operat Department of Agriculture Raises Oct. 1 
{ ( ed at Albany Ni England. Formerly the com- Estimate 827,000 Bales due to Continued 
) t ama, Obadiah Butler, made large portion of Goodvear’s Improvement in Crop Prospects Gin- 
‘ Vl D Fisk’s requirements, making deliver- nings Under those of Last Year. 
( the mstruction OF & jes to the latter plant by truck. But with 
t equisition of their own cotton mills On the basis of the condition of the 
the te ( et, the these companies and the number of yp on Oct. 18, a cotton crop of 17,454,- 
Roalt ' build a ifacturers in New England re- (00 bales is forecast by the Crop Re- 
enh My) ate liek endl eed to six. its local market has been porting Board of the Department of 
By 2 sed by the Con- restricted. The company has mills at Agriculture, an increase of 827,000 bales 
at the elson, ( Fall Rivi d Tann- over the forecast made Oct. 1, caused by 
: a the continued improvement In crop pros 
ae __, pects. If the improvement continues, the 
= = sss ——<——— ——— ~ —_— tal will be further enlarged ith the 
| next report ol the Board, expected Nov. 
8. The indicated yield of lint cotton was 


reports 1 as 176.7 pounds per aere. 
The Census Bureau reported 8,722,066 


The Philadelphia Rubber "8H." 


| 981 for 1924. 


It was said that the Oo price ot cot- 

Works Compan cies eo 
| has slowed up picking in mar loealities. 

| I North Carolina there a li re amount 

|} of green cotton, mucl hich may ma- 

ture, for the erop 1s vel late in that 

State. The plants there and in many 


other sections, it was reported, are put- 

Manufacturer of D ge ek ce es” Se ok dite te 
| tures and weather conditions are favor- 

ll able. an 18.000.000 bale crop is possible. 

] “Extensive defoliation of the cotton 

plants by leaf worms, coupled with warm 

RECLAIMED RUBBER _ 2-222 
have advanced the maturing of late bolls 

| and permitted rapid picking,” the Board 

reported. “Reports from substantiallv all 

| of the eotton belt are that the production 


is ereater than was expected 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY B isges ener ia tis Mckay af eo onlay 


| has been evrown ) the other hand, the 


of 


low price and the searecity ot pickers, 
| esneciallv in the westert part of the belt, 
| will nrohablv result in a eonsiderable 
| quantity of low grades not being picked. 
“The present estimate of 17,454,000 
| hales refers to the indieated total cin- 
| nines for this season and is subject to 
| some uncertainty with regard to how 
|} much of the erop produced will be har- 
vested. Beeanse of the low price, farm- 
ers sre disecouraved and mav not be dis- 
posed to pick the last remnants of the 
eron, even if thev ean do so. In eonse- 


NEW YORK 
anenee of elements of uncertaintv with 


| 52 Vanderbilt Ave. rerard to nieking the entire vield indi- 


eated the erop may vary somewhat from 


the final figure.” 
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GOODYEAR PRODUCTION October 27. The funeral was held on ema Tonic 
SETS NEW HIGH RECORD October 28 from his late home, with many 'c ohh ae “ll 

o_ representatives of the local rubber trade H 

A total of : 721.909 tire F in attendance. | IC L. A s S I F I E D : 

A tot J 421,209 tires, the greatest Mr. Goldberg has been a factor in lo- : _ ADVERTISING | Hi 








yrodu ‘tion tor : . *e — . : : z 

P 1 ( a three month period IN eal rubber footwear distribution for manv 

the history of The Goodyear Tire & Rub . er eas a ' 

he rc ‘ t] : , vears, and at the time ot his death was i ~ — a word, minimum charge $2.00, & 
; 0., Vas recently anno -e , » one . a} ayadie in advance = 

company a. 2 J , pe —o »y t © distributor of Tyer Rubber ( ompany and jf] Address replies to Box Numbers, care [E 

i : 1e ecor’ ‘e “ . io. y > Ty > > . aor . ’ z 

. ire output M- [ambertville Rubber Company products. || THE a BBER AGE, 225 Fourth Ave., 

- 3) ew rk 

















cludes July, August, and September pro- 7 : a 
; i) gust, and oy ptem er pro- The business will be earried on bv his B| 3 
duction in the Akron, California and } ; : , PRET = : co 
Canad , sons, who survive him. — pecrera _— 
anadian tactories of Goodvear. HELP WANTED 
Total Goodyear tire production for the 
second quarter, April, May, and June, Purchasing Agents Convene a CHEMIST 
was 4 55 tae Tires statis Ss Ss ‘ ry’ ; ; ~abberi , i bows ruc is st 
1 - “ se cay oe how, and lhe district convention of the New rubberizing plant with bread product t Must 
nis mi vas surpasse nrine » Sve : . ; 4s horoughly amiliar , modern for! . 
irk a irpa oe during the first Eneland Purchasing Agent’s Association jp; a ~~ s : bi oe | - H 
pees as rel : : < — . “*5 : tig ! positic ) | ar s0x i4 | I 
{ er ol iS veal en 3,493,164 tires was held at the Boston Citv Club Novem- RUBBER AGI 
re manutactured i ‘ 
eg ’ ber 8 and 9, being featured by addresses : 
‘ art s yeee “e " , j j "¢ i ork ; ; 
| three quarters exceed tire produc- and diseussions concerning immediate desires t hta > selec: gs ag 
on figeures of former ATs , , . i West, with dqu Ste Chimes. Sater 
° er years, the report problems such as hand-to-mouth buying the West, with headquarters in Chicago. Salar 
S nl d speculative buvine. 2 re > THE aR 
2 | , Box 442, THE RUBBER AGI 
: Among the rubber companies who are 
. Goldberg affiliated with the association are the SURES CESONSUNETT 
I. Goldberg, president of I. Goldberg American Rubber Company, Cambridg« RUBBER FORMULAS 
and Sons, wholesale rubber footwear mer-. Rubber Company, Converse Rubber Shoe Pe l#test formulas for balloon and high pressure 
. : * t es and tubes aquick-e > cements: ee soles 
chants of 48 Lineoln Street, Boston, Company, Davol Rubber Company, Hood spo: ¢ rubber helt friction dipp a’ 7 1 ~ 
| c re ron re- 
passed away from heart trouble at his . ibber Company, and Simplex Wire and claiming ~ : oe ree ty ey cy 
wipe: <UBBI 727 ; 
home. 96 Ely Ti } Avenue. Roxbury on ry ( ompany a +" comPOT “y REAU, 7 A Second 
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Ba rgatins CAMACHINE 6-C 
IN USED RUBBER SP 
MACHNERY 


We also Handle New Rubber Machinery and Equipment. | 


When you need additional rubber machinery, think 


of CLEVELAND E QUIPMENT first. We will 





not only have just the equipment you want —but at 

the right price too. 2 

Cal lars, 6077 to 66” hi i e Macl Engi Boiler : 

Mills 10”, 4877, 60” Bufters rurbines — ~ 

Banbu Mixe? livdraulic Pumps Motors ‘ . 

as Cutt ‘ Generators —for quantity production of 


Presses 
rimming Machin Laborator Equip 


Oe te ei fe ee all kinds of stripping used by 
pi lest pe eh Ale Ayer sbe the rubber industry. If you 

make, use or sell stripping, 
write for information to— 


j CAMERON MACHINE Co@., 
i} | 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y 









your money. Inspections unnecessary. 
Cleveland Equipment & Engineering Co. 


Swetland Building, Cleveland, 0. 
Liquuators Appraisers 




















INTERN ATIONAL PULP CO.,41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
E PRODUCERS OF PURE ASB ESTIN E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Cc 
overed and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

















LIBERAL WORKING SAMPLE FURNISHED FREE 
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BRIGHT RED OXIDE 


Direct from our Works 
An “All-American” Industry 
For the Buyer who has talked 
“Unalterably opposed to anything foreign” Mica 









Aluminum Fillet 
Antimony 





Montan Wax 


































Asbestol Fille: and welcomes Ochre 
sarytes 4 
Blacks (Mis. Another satisfactory source of supply | — — 

Blanc Fixe | Pine Pitch 
Blues ( Misc Let us show you actual vulcanized results from | Pitch Burgundy 
rowns ( Mis« s ( Misc.) 
Carbon Tetrachloride Our own Rubber Laboratory that you can use Red Oxide 

> or is Iphide Md 

— a _ ‘ our oxide to advantage in a oo e , 
. t : ac u erite ompoun 
Caustic Soda Soap Bark 
Clays SERVICE, UNIFORMITY and PRICE Soapstone 
Chromium Oxide Stearic Acid 

D I rylguanidine . . . 

a oo Before contracting, communicate with or a 

at Cc 

Green (Mis Thiocarbanilid 
— <—y . ‘ Titanium White 
nfusorial Eart Ultramarine Blue 
Indian Red W h k r | Vv nil 
sation Boe ISnNNnICK-= I umpeer, INC. | Yemen, 
ead Oleate i 
— NEW YORK CLEVELAND BOSTON nese Lead 

7 253 Front St Davenport & E. 14th St. 185 Devonshire St. hites (Misc. ) 
Litharge 4 : Whiting 
Lead——-Red CHICAGO . Wood Flour 
Lithopone 365 E. Illinois St. Yellows (Misc.) 
Magnesia “THE HOUSE OF THE COMPLETE LINE” Zinc Oxide 
























Royle Refinements — 


Add volume to the output 
and life to the machine 


There’s nothing crude, un- 
handy, or wasteful about a 
Royle tubing machine. Every 
part is standardized,  inter- 
changeable, and quickly re- 
ple aceab le whe *n necessary. 


High speeds—sensitive con- 
trols—powerful silent drive. 
The Royle is a thoroughbred 
from foundry to paint. 
Fe machine for inner tube work. 


and sizes for every tubing purpose 


| 
i 
3ulletin 307 discusses this 6-inch soapstone tubing | 
Other types 


Al your service. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. 


" FHOSE Looms | 


TUBING AND INSULATING MACHINES ES - 
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Guayule 


N DEVOTING a number ot pages ol this Issue to 
| guayule rubber and the present status ol the effort 
to put the guayule shrub on a cultivated basis this 
journal is not attempting the role of a prophet. It is 
however actuated by a desire to inform its readers fully 
on a subject that no longer warrants cursory treatment. 

Although our readers will be interested in the matter 
from the strictly commercial viewpoint, a consideration 
of the botanical aspect is in order also since it indicates 
the breadth of the task which has been undertaken. If 
the efforts now underway to change the guayule shrub 
from a wild to a cultivated plant achieve the success 
which seems imminent, it will be the only instance in the 
present generation of a temperate zone plant being so 
changed. That fact alone commands respect for the un- 
dertaking. The outstanding similar transfer in the trop- 
ies is of course the Hevea tree. 

In appraising the stage at which the experiments in 
guayule cultivation have arrived it is inevitable not to 
recall the early doubts that were entertained for the 
success of cultivated Hevea. Such misgivings seem 
ludicrous today in view of the enormous rubber planta- 
tion industry now existing and serving the world. A 
few years of Hevea cultivation were sufficient to relieve 
the world of its dependence upon the wild rubber tree. 
The victory in that instance was achieved under special 
conditions which in some ways are being repeated today. 

From the standpoint of a raw material, guayule has 
served a useful purpose, and by virtue of the improve- 
ments which have been made and are being made in 
its quality, it appears to have an opportunity to serve 
more universally in the future. The increased supply of 
it which the world can use must of course be offered 
competitively and it is therefore of interest that special 
conditions now exist which may give the cultivated shrub 
a chance to establish itself among the important and 
accepted rubber producing plants. 

The most important of these conditions is a relatively 
high price for rubber. Such prices are just what is 
needed to insure the completition of experiments and to 
strengthen young industries. In the case of rubber at 
the present time, the high price level is apparently to be 
artificially maintained when it tends to sag, and perhaps 
even to be pushed a little higher from time to time. The 
statistical position of rubber makes it reasonable to be- 
lieve that the average price of rubber over the next ten 
vears will be fairly high, even if artificial support were 
withdrawn. 

In other words, before really stiff competition ar- 
rives the infant of today may have achieved a size per- 
mitting adequate defence. But if this cannot be done 
through having reached volume production by improved 
methods, there is always the possibility that it may re- 
ceive the protection that has nourished many another 
American industry. There would likely be many who 


would hold that the cost of such protection was slight 
when compared with letting someone alse grow this coun- 
try’s rubber at a dictated price. 
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Associations 
|° A recent address an official of 1 { 


meree of the United States declared that trade as- 
soclations have performed a distinct service to American 
industry by helping to wipe out much of the bad feeling 
which formerly existed among competitors and by en 
couraging the adoption of a code of business ethics. Be 
fore the advent of trade associations, the official pointed 
out, individualism was strong in industry and compett- 
tors rarely came together. Those were the days when 
the factory gates and doors were barred against every- 
body, and competitors in particular. The transforma- 
tion, which is everywhere obvious, has been brought 
about by closer contact and a better understanding 
among competitors through association in their trade or- 
ganizations. 

The rubber industry is in a position to appreciate 
the facts to which the Chamber of Commerce official 
calls attention since the changed attitude between com- 
petitive rubber companies is unusually striking. To- 
day there is a wholesome fraternization among rubber 
company executives, chemists, engineers and others 
which would have seemed fantastic fifteen years ago 
when the importance of trade secrets was overempha- 
sized. Companies have learned that the rapid progress 
of the entire industry which comes from the joint solu- 
tion of problems pays attractive dividends to everyone 
eoneerned. The strides the rubber industry has made 
are certainly due in part to the growing spirit of eco- 
operation. 

What part the Rubber Association has had in this 
profound change cannot be definitely stated. Its eon- 
tribution is another one of the intangibles which cannot 
be measured and yet is most important. 





Restriction 


HE CHIEF American comment on the new regula- 
tions under which British rubber restriction will 
be administered during the next year is that the basic 
fault of the entire scheme has not been removed. The 
reference is not to the pivotal price, no matter how un- 
justifiably high that may have been pushed, but to the 
fact that the system still lacks sufficient flexibility. 
There will no doubt be those who will argue that flexi- 
bility has been increased, basing their belief on the fact 
that increases or decreases as great as forty per cent are 
now provided for. Those very provisions seem to indi- 
eate a recognition of the possibility of wide fluctuations 
in price, but any controversy on the subject would be 
idle and certainly futile. 

It might have been expected that the British would 
try to prevent price fluctuations since the growers main- 
tain that the last time the price of rubber raced upward 
it was the speculators who really benefitted. In our 
opinion the need for a considerable stock of rubber 
under centralized consumer control is greater than ever, 
but the likelihood and feasibility of getting it is no less 
remote. 
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Gasoline Tax Figures Used to Reveal 
Seasonal Tire Consumption 


Gasoline taxes, which were first imposed in four states in 


STAU —— 1919 and are now collected in 44 states, offer a splendid op- 
wl portunity for showing the comparative use of cars, and ac- 
\: BY : cordingly the comparative tire wear and consumption, in 


CHEMICALS Sg various sections of the country. It is believed that there is 
M TA ACIOS - COPPER 2 


K 





no better barometer to tire consumption in various states 
° Fee PrER’ than these gasoline consumption figures considered along with 
OY automobile registration statistics. 

The Rubber Association, at the instigation of its Tire Exee- 
utive Committee, has been collecting the gasoline tax and 
automobile registration figures for each quarter-year since 
1924 and has regularly compiled a table showing the average 
gasoline consumption per ear for each state in the four sea- 
sons. Sales managers of tire manufacturing companies are 
said to find the compilation most valuable in gauging business 

“For and setting sales quotas. An examination of the latest table 

shown below will reveal the time of the year when different 

the RUBBER INDUSTRY states have been employing their automobiles to the greatest 

extent. Four states, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 

New York impose no gasoline tax and comparable figures 
for them are accordingly not available. 




















































150 LBS.NET \C GASOLINE CONSUMPTION PER MOTOR VEHICLI 
BY STATI 
Tire Brand Tube Brand 
Ly2e 
Superfine Com- Velvet Rubber . > First Se 
mercial Rubber Sulphur a 137152 
Sulphur 100 Per Cent 104 a 
QQ var . 1490 I 14 
w Per Cent Pure 7 a 
Pure 1 84 1 
a " 
H 87 1 
H H 2 3 «12 
; 3 I 268 252 Li 
; = ¢ l 21 58 lt 
$ ~ I id 14 
: 132 78 112 
i ~ l $ 
H ! LO2 142 
: 111 79 «9 
3 l lt 138 15¢ 
: i871 28 119 
i H 138 15 9 54 14 | 
i These grades are carefully controlled | ee ee 120 95 14 j 
during the process of manufacture to |B SMnn=et* a a ee ee oot oe ook sok 
assure uniform quality and the partic-_ |f : a oe ee eee ee ee) 
ee F ’ a a 
ular fineness required by all rubber 116 121 124 1) 134 
manutacturers. ! lf ~ 104 2 14 l 15 113 
a a i | i a 
21 p 4 14 124 147 ] 14 1] 95 132 
‘é . * 3 i f é 
i Made at the Mine ‘ 15 134 147 150 a 21 121 160 
: \ 140 184 116 197 106 93 150 
= - 3 ) a i ‘ LO5 87 159 
; HO 159 122 153 133 1 12 110 108 a 
| StaufferChemical Co. | : it 181 t73 doe tae ig tsa tte tos x81 
g Pe } 114 167 LO¢ ‘ a a a 
OF TEXAS % le a , u a a 164 122 86 128 
: 711 SCANLAN BUILDING ; 3 South Ca 4 137 140. 143 133 261 206 l 137 114 147 
H HOUSTON, TEXAS H South Dakota 138 134 174 124 12 149 175 112 85 134 
H : — ; 166 108 141 142 a a a 
; Sales Offices: : ‘ 175 150 161 143 185 141 148 120 106 14 
111 W. Washington St 1535 W. 25th St. 152 Lexington Ave Uta 154 128 128 89 149 117 i ) 75 24 
Chicago Cleveland New York H 1 154 179 103 a , “ a 4 
H : 1 1 148 12 10 141 136 11 97 135 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS AT AKRON AND CHICAGO, i 159 169 115 149 157 168 121 109 150 
; : I 125 141 92 79 157 a A so « 
3 a a i 10¢ t 124 
; Wyo fi a 4 i 172 88 ¢ 129 
3 TNI D 
H STATES Ss 148 1 14 158 15 118 118 143 
H Not available 
H These figures represent the total U. S. consumption (Department of 
: ( erce) and are not the sum of the individual state totals shown above 
[Editor’s Note: A valuable check to the rate at which tires 
are being worn out is provided by the monthly gasoline con- 


sumption statisties such as are regularly published in this 
journal. See page 151 of this issue. ] 
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The First Complete Presentation of Authoritative 
Articles Dealing with the Present Status 
of Wild and Cultivated Guayule 


|. The One Region Where Wild Guayule is Found ---------+++++++++->:: 126 


The natural habitat of the wild guayule shrub is limited to one 
region about 600 miles in length and 250 miles in width. 
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Cultivation to Enlarge Guayule Supply (illustrated) -:::---------++- 127 


Improved quality of guayule rubber shows possibility of using much 
more than the wild shrub can furnish since it reproduces so slowly. 
Experiments in cultivation have accordingly been undertaken. 


Botany and Cultural Problems of Guayule (illustrated) --:------+-: 129 
By Wm. B. McCallum 


The problems of getting the guayule shrub to produce seed abun- 
dantly and of getting that seed to germinate freely have been solved. 
{ system of cultivation by machinery has been devised and progress 
in growing approved strains of the plant should be rapid. 
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4. The Chemistry of Guayule 


By David Spence 
The quality of guayule rubber is constantly being improved. Recent 
improvements have come largely from careful control of deterioration 
while the shrub is in storage. Work under way points to a still 
better and more uniform product. 


5. The Production of Guayule Rubber (illustrated ) «+--+ ++ ++++++0e2ee eee 136 


By George H. ‘Carnahan 
As eventually to be developed in the United States, guayule growing 
will be in the hands of the individual farmer or land owner who will 
contract his crop and be guided and financed by the factory organ- 
ization much in the same fashion as the beet sugar business. 


6. Guayule Rubber from Texas (illustrated) +:++++++++++ ser et rere 139 
By John C. Treadwell 


The extension of the wild guayule region into Texas has been taken 
advantage of through the operation of an extraction plant at 
Marathon in that state. At the present time this plant furnishes the 
only crude rubber produced in the United States. 
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Ii WILD guayule shrub oceurs in only one region 
T in the entire world. That region is generally 
oval in shape and is located as prominently marked on 
map. Its greatest length is approximately 
600 miles, its greatest width perhaps 250 miles. There 
is no wild guayule elsewhere—or at least diligent search 
throughout the world has failed to reveal it. 

Although wild guayule occurs in most parts of the oval 
region marked on the above map, it does not grow every- 
where in the same profusion. In very many places 
within that region it is entirely lacking; in others it is 
sparse. The shading indicates in a general way the areas 
in which the shrub is most common or plentiful. It will 
be seen that two of these areas are across the Rio Grande 
in the United States 

The cities and towns marked within the oval are the 
, extraction of guavule rubber 
one north of the Rio Grande, 


the above 


sites ot faetores ror the 
from the shi ip The onh 


and therefore the onlv one in the United States, is at 


Marathon Texas The faetorv there is the property of 
the Border Rubber Company, a subsidiary of the Chas. 
T. Wilson Con of New York City. 

Three guavule extraction plants in Mexico are the 
nropnerty of snbsidiar. companies of the Intereonti- 
nental Rubber Companv of New York. These are lo 


(“ dros and Catoree. The Mexiean 
of Detroit has plants at Cedral 


eated at Torreot 


Crude Rubhe x Clomnan 


and Viesca. Both of these are now under lease to In- 
tercontinental but the one at Viesca is not equipped for 
production and there are no present plans for putting it 
into operation. 

The Cia. Explotadora Coahuilense, controlled by the 
Madero family of Mexico, has guayule extraction plants 
at Parras, San Tibureio and Gomez Palacio, the latter 
being only a short distance from Torreon. The guayule 
rubber produced by the Cia. Explotadora Coahuilense 
is marketed in the United States through the Baird Rub- 
ber and Trading Company of New York City. At Tor- 
reon there is also a plant owned by a Mr. Mueller. 

The extraction plant at Saltillo was established by the 
Cia. Explotadora de Caucho Mexicana. The company 
experimented extensively with extraction by means of 
acetone, precipitating the rubber with aleohol. After 
a reported expenditure of $1,000,000 the process’ was 
given up as a failure. The plant then went to operating 
with the well-known mechanical process of maceration 
in pebble mills. It is now dismantled and inoperative. 

There are possibly two or three extraction plants not 
mentioned in the above paragraphs since there were as 
many as thirteen plants known to exist at one time. but 
anv not mentioned have either been dismantled or cer- 
tainly are unimportant at the present time. As a matter 
of fact, many of the plants mentioned are operating onlv 
intermittently. The usual season is from 7 to 8 months. 
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Cultivation to Enlarge 


Guayule Rubber Supply 


Slowness of Wild Guayule Shrub in Reproduc- 
ing After Harvesting Together With a Greatly 
Enlarged Potential Demand for Improved Gua- 
yule Rubber Has Promoted Experiments in Cul- 
tivation, the Success of Which now Seems 
Assured—Optimum Conditions Found Near Sal- 
inas, California, and the Continental Rubber 
Co. is Expanding Guayule Plantations There. 


Hk GUAYULE rubber produced last year was equal 
T to about one per cent of the total rubber consump- 
tion of the United States, notwithstanding the fact that 
the 1925 production was less than half that of several 
pre-war years. In the 21 years ending with 1925, aecord- 
ing to the figures of the Continental Rubber Company 
as shown in the table at the bottom of this page, the 
output of guayule rubber on a dry basis has amounted 
to 126,555,620 pounds or 56,500 long tons. This period 
included several years when the production of the rub- 
ber was almost completely curtailed through revolutions 
in Mexico or an unfavorable rubber market. 

The rate at which guayule rubber can be produced 
is naturally limited by the quantity of shrub available. 
When an area of wild guayule is harvested, about seven 
years are required for the shrub to reproduce itself. 
Such a rate of reproduction would permit a regular 
annual output of guayule rubber no greater than 4,000 
or 5,000 tons. Since an increase in the use of improved 
guayule rubber appeared certain, the idea of- domesti- 
eating and cultivating the shrub was natural. 

The first experiments toward the cultivation of gua- 
yule shrub were undertaken by the Continental Rubber 
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Photo by Dr. F. L. Lloyd 





A Mature Guayule Plant 


Company in 1907 on its Cedros ranch in Mexico. It was 
apparent at once that there were many obstacles in the 
way of successtully domesticating the plant. Some head 
way had been made in overcoming these when revolu- 
tionary disorders forced the plant experts to return to 
the United States in 1910. 

Experiments were resumed in this country with seed 
which the experts had brought back with them from 
Mexico. In order to determine the best soil and climatte 
conditions for guayule rubber cultivation trial planting: 
have been made in Arizona and near San Diego and 
Salinas, California. The most satisfactory conditions 
have been found near the latter city and 200 acres of 
guayule have been planted there. At the present mo- 
ment some 450 additional acres are being put in. The 
Continental company expects to have thousands of acres 
of guayule under cultivation within the next few vears 

The solution of the cultural problems, the prepara- 
tion of improved grades of guayule rubber and the ee- 
onomie side of guayule rubber cultivation are expertly 
discussed on the following pages. The production of 
guayule from wild shrub in Texas is also deserib % 
an equally authoritative article. 
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ae Production of 

. GUAYULE RUBBER 

‘ 

Reduced to a@ dry basis) 

Year Dry Pownde 
1905— 750,000 
1906— $637,506 
1907— 8,610,000 
1908 ° 10.863. 7h 
1909— 16,875,006 
1910— 21,375,000 
1911—- 16,064,00! 
1912 13,870,258 
1915 1 409.874 
1914 194.534 
1915 104 17 
1916 633,154 
1917 299,174 
1918 £029 412 
1919 2,427,022 
1920 2 12 
1921 64,502 
I9ZZ 61 ( 
192 ' ‘ 
1924— 7¢ 4 
925 ‘ 
lotal (21 rs.) 6,555,026 


Illustration shows Natural Growth 
of Guayule on the Cedros Ranch. 
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CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER COMPANY 


Mexico. 


CONTINENTAL PLANTATION COMPANY 


\MERICAN RUBBER PRODUCERS, INC. 
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Botany and Cultural 


Problems of Guayule 


A First Step in Cultivation of Guayule Has Been 
To Become Better Acquainted With It Botanically 


By WILLIAM B. McCALLUM 


Botanist, Continental Rubber Company 


iiE NUMBER of plants known to produce rubber 1s 

upwards of 

While these are fairly scattered throughout the plant 
kingdom there is a tendency toward segregation in certain 
families; the euphorbias and the milkweeds affording a com 
mon example. In most eases the amount of rubber in the 
plant at any one time is very slight. Even in hevea, which 
practically supplies the world with rubber, the latter never 
constitutes, at any one period, more than a fraction of one 
per cent ol the total weight of the plant. 

Usually the rubber is in the form of a latex emulsion. 
This is developed in a system of minute tube-like glands that 
ramify through certain areas, more commonly the peripheral 
portions ot the plant. This fluid, as in the case of most 
glandular secretions, is under a certain hydrostatic pressure 
so that when the ducts are severed, as in tapping, a certain 
amount of the latex with its contents, is forced out. 

But in some cases there is no definite glandular system and 
the rubber occurs in the general parenchymous cells of the 
plant, accumulating as solid rubber in the individual cells. 
This is the condition in guayule. 

This shrub belongs to the compositae (sunflower) family, 
and to the genus Parthenium. The species is Parthenium 
Argentatum, from the silvery gray appearance of the leaves. 
It is a native of the plateau region of central and northern 
Mexico, and ranges in a broad zone from the State of Zaca 
teeas to a little north of the International border, extending 
somewhat into the Big Bend region of Texas. It has never 
been found growing naturally outside of this area. In the 
main. it confines itself to altitudes between 4,000 and 7,000 
feet, and limits itself almost exclusively to the limestone hills 
and slopes. Rainfall, in guayule’s natural habitat, ranges 


from 7 to 14 inches annually. 

I was first employed in 1911 by subsidiaries of the Inter- 
continental Rubber Company to carry on in Mexico certain 
portions of the botanical study and propagation work that 
had been well started by my good friend Professor Francis 
E. Lloyd. Shortly thereafter the revolutionary disturbances 
became so acute that our work in Mexico, together with fac- 
tory operation, had to be suspended and the experimental 
plots on Cedros ranch and elsewhere were abandoned. 

Meanwhile we had all been greatly impressed with the po- 
tential importance of what we were trying to do and the 
officers of the company, with eyes open to the difficulties to 
be overcome, instructed me to salvage a large and representa- 
tive seed supply and start over again in California, and this 
was done in 1912, 36 years after Sir Henry Wickham had 
taken the first hevea seeds from Brazil and at a time when 
the world was beginning to realize the great importance of 
this historic event. Already the bulk of the world’s rubber 
supply was shifting from wild to cultivated sources with 
hevea as the medium and even then we thoucht we saw cer- 
tain latent but inherent advantages of guayule over hevea. 

In the few minutes allotted to this subject, a full deserip- 
tion of the plant is impossible, and only the outstanding 
characteristics may be mentioned. Being an evolutionary 
product of the desert, it has the characteristics that adapt 


Delivered at the Crude Rubber Symposium of the Rubber Division, 
American Chemical Society, in Philadelphia, Sept. 9 ard 1%, and printed 
in the Society’s organ, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


100, and the list is constantly increasing. 


Wm. B. 
McCallum 
Botanist 
ot the 
Continental 
Rubber 
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it to that amd environment. in torm it is a oody 
shrub, usually not exceeding two teet in height, and with a 
native dry weight of rarely more than two or three pounds. 
It is a hardy perennial, and, under undisturbed natural con- 
ditions, lives probably LO or 50 vears. It has small composite 
flowers which usually produce but little seed, but are poten- 
tially capable of producing abundant seed under suitable 
conditions. Like most plants of this tvpe, it powers of 
vegetative reproduction are very weak, which reat] 
to the difficulties of working out practical cultural methods. 
In its natural habitat the growth is very sloy \n average 
five-year plant from the seed will weigh less than a pound, 
although in oceasional favorable conditions the weight is 


somewhat more. 

Natural reproduction is almost entirely by seed, but a ma- 
jority of plants pulled during or just before the rainy season 
will resprout from the rootlets left in the ground. The seeds 
are very minute, 1,000 weighing less than a gram. Ordinariry 
but little seed is produced, and in very dry years, none at 
all; but in the occasional favorable years a large amount may 
be formed. The seed is quite fertile and retains its vitality 
for many years, but is incapable of germination at once, and 
ean do so only after a considerable lapse of time. 

One of the most important characteristics of the plant is 
its highly developed capacity to withstand drought, remain- 
ing active and making a certain amount of growth with a 
very low water content. 

Guayule shrub will thrive and produce varying amounts of 
rubber under a broad selection of soil and climatie condi- 
tions, just as is the case with potatoes, sugar beets, ete. How- 
ever, as in the cases cited, there will always be found certain 
localities where optimum conditions exist and the industry 
will eventually center around factories erected at such places. 

A certain amount of frost and the period of dormaney 
thereby induced appears to be necessary to the health of the 
plant and for promoting the desired degree of stimulation to 
its rubber forming function. Our own experience covers 
temperatures as low as 5° F. We do not know that this is 
the limit, but think it is near it. 

Attention has been called by Dr. Spence to the enormous 
concentration of pure caoutchoue in guayule shrub as com- 
pared to its total dry weight. We have instances where a 
mature cultivated plant of very special variety weighed on 
a dry basis three pounds. Of this total, 10 per cent was 
represented by leaves and flower stems, and 45 per cent by 
the woody fiber and pith containing practically p> rubber, 
although young specimens carry somewhat more rubber in 
this portion of the plant. Nevertheless, analysis of the whole 
plant showed it to contain 20 per cent pure eaoutchoue which 
means that the cortex must have represented 45 per cent of 
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THE RUBBER AGE 
vounds just as rubber latex seems to have been given to hevea 
ind other similar plants. aw 
lhe broad problem that presented itself at the beginning 
work was the transference of such a plant from its 
culture and 


of our 
desert environment to conditions of 
foreed growth, without impairing the all important function 
a response only to dry 


intensive 


of rubber secretion, which is in itself 
conditions and regulated growth. 

In the early days, two prevailing convictions in the guay- 
long discouraged efforts toward its cultivation. 
from seed, and 
conditions it 
There was a certain amount of 
ustifieation tor hoth of these beliets The so called seed ob- 
tained from the range plants was largely chaff, and contained 
actual latter present, usually 
unable to sprout; other hand, there were 
numerous instances of range plants transferred to irrigated 


ile industry 
yne was that the plants did not reproduce 
under cultural 


1 
( 
the other was that when grown 


vould not produce rubber. 


littl seed, and the tew of the 


1 


were and, on tne 

vardens and other favorable places where the growth was al 

ways accelerated, but the rubber dropped almost out of sight. 
Work has Occupied Fourteen Years 


The T 
thie plant hye reproduced in a practical way 
scale? And, it be made to produce sufficient rubber 
Col ditior s of accelerated Tl ls 


and has ri 


vo outstanding questions at the beginning then were, 
could on a large 
eould 
work has oe- 
into many 
be touched 


) 
unde! erowth ? 


eupled some mified 


fourteen Vvears 


channels, so that or iva Tew of the high spots eal 


upon here 

"Tl e first cultivation were by cuttings. 
But an elaborate series of experiments demonstrated the com- 
futility of this line of attack. Many thousands of eut- 
tings from plants in all sorts of conditions were made; but 


efforts at means ol 


plete 


made to root, and the 
The only 
was the seed, and this led to an exhaustive 
study ot the whole method of sexual reproduction and vitality. 


at best, not one in a hundred could be 
strikingly lacking in vigor and vitality. 


roots were 


other possibility 


It was tound that under suitable conditions of growth the 
plant could be made to produce abundant seed, but, as if to 
register its first vigorous kick against civilized ways, these 
seeds positively refused to germinate. This was not due to 


the more 


common eause of belated germination, that is, im- 


pervious seed coats, for the latter are perfectly pervious to 
hoth water and air. As further progress could not be made 
until we could at least germinate the seed freely, a detailed 


investigation of this rather complicated phenomenon was 
necessary. 

These deseribed here, except to relate 
that the trouble lay in extreme inaction of certain of the fer 
ments that incite germination, and means were finallv found 
to stimulate them into action, so that we ; 


inate the seed promptly and freely. 


studies cannot be 


were able to cverm- 
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Having gotten the seeds to sprout at wiil, tue next ste] 
was the working out of a practical method ty produce seed 
lings on a large seale. We soon found that the characteristics 
developed to mect the natural environment of the plant, were 
not the kind that would readily lend themselves to intensive 
domestication. In the natural habitat, that is, a loose lim 
stone soil, well drained, and well aired, void of humus, and 
dry practically all the time on the surface, the sanitary con- 
ditions are perfect, and resistence to various soil diseases 
plays no part at all in the struggle to survive. So that while 
the seedlings on the range are especially devised to resist the 
attacks of drought and similar adversities, under the more 
artificial conditions of rich soil and plenty of moisture, they 
fell easy prey to damping off and similar diseases. 


Growth of Seedlings is Slow 


The natural limestone soil, also, being floculent and usually 
pretty dry, is extremely well aired, and the young seedlings 
have adapted themselves rathe1 narrowly to this condition, 
and the least compactness ol soil or excess of moisturt 
eauses unhealthy growth and great loss. In addition, the 
natural growth of the seedling is very slow. At a year old 
they are rarely more than an inch or two in neight, so that 
to produc a plant large enough to set out in the field in one 
season, in crowded nurs¢ ry beds, required very artificial con 
ditions, ineluding rich soil, abundant moisture and _ foreed 
rowth. The loss at first was very great from damping off 
and other causes, amounting frequently to seventy-five pet 
eent of all our plants. This was finally overcome after ex 
tensive experimental work in determining, and learning how 
to provide just that physical condition of soil that is neces 
sary to healthy root growth, and how to control the general 
growth so as to get the adequate size and strength without 
undue forcing at any time. 

The extent to which this has been accomplished on a large 
] 


and practical seale is illustrated by the fact that in our Cali- 


fornia nursery this year some five million plants were pro- 
dueed without, so tar as ¢an be observed, a single loss. 

Reference was made to the fact that the plant has poor 
powers to vegetative propagation. Seedlings and small plants 
tral splanted from the range always gave pool stands. They 
are very tenacious of life and with enough moisture in the 
ground, would sometimes remain alive a year without rooting, 
and then slowly die. Our first planting with plants of our 
own production was a most discouraging failure, searcely 
more than one pereent finally growing. Subsequent attempts 
met with somewhat better success, but not enouch to justify 
practical operations. The cause of the trouble lay in the in 
ability of the young plants to root again, once they were taken 
out of the ground, and then replanted. 

This diffieultv was the most serious we had vet encountered 
and for two or three years threatened to block all further 
proeress. With the hope of overcoming it. an exhaustive 
studv was undertaken of the whole matter of vegetative r 
production in the plant. The many interesting facts deter 
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Special Seeding Vachine 
Distributing Guayule Seed 
in the Nursery Beds. The 
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Boards Placed Between 
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Succeeding Pages Trace 
the Growth of the Plants. 
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pounds, and they show almost equal variations in the per- 
centage of rubber, and in other characters. What we wanted, 
of course, was one that combined the main characters of large 
size, high rubber content, ease of propagation, and adaptabil- 
ity to cultivation; all in one. But naturally enough, the 
plants didn’t see it that way, and exhibited all sorts of com- 
binations except these. The work of isolation and selection 
was necessarily slow and uncertain at first, because, to find 
out the most important character, that is, the rubber content, 
required four years. ‘The first definite results were quite 
disappointing, for most of the large and most promising 
types proved to be too low in rubber. But enough 


looking 
interesting and valuable information was brought out to con- 
vince us of the great potential possibilities along this line, 
and a more comprehensive study of the genetic com position 
ot the shrub than had hitherto been made, was undertaken. 
Many thousands of analyses for rubber were made together 
vith a very minute study of the correlations between the var- 
ious external characters and the potential rubber capacity. 
As a result we became pretty reliable in recognizing the rub- 
ber possibilities of a plant from its external characters. This 
of course speeded up the work enormously. In 1913 and 1914 
we set out in Southern California somewhat over a million 
shrubs from mixed seed brought from Mexico and later in 
\rizona a much larger number. In succeeding years these 
were worked over in evrTeat detail, practically every shrub be- 
ing examined and thousands of selections and analyses for 
rubber made. Hundreds of strains were isolated and grown, 
and the more desirable ones reduced to constant types and 
stabilized. Mr. Carnahan will have something to tell you re- 
varding the suecess we eventually achieved but it may be re- 
marked in passing, that these results are the outcome of 14 
vears elaborate and costly work. The total number of plants 
finally obtained, that served as the starting point for com- 
merelally successful strains, does not exceed ten, and these 
ve hee! obtained by painstaking search o! several million 


shrubs 
Development of Special Machinery Important 


One other word in closing. This paper has been largely 
confined to the botanieal aspects of our problem. But other 
necessary Teatures have been earried on concurrently. Per- 
haps ot equal importance has been the developme nt of a Sys- 
tem of labor saving machinery by which the whole operation 


e suecessfully done in competition with the cheap labor 
of the Far East. In this, has been engaged rare mechanical 
alent, and the results have been particularly successful, elim- 
ating hand labor to the extent that not only the field 
vork like planting and cultivating; but the more exact nurs- 
ery operations, preparation. of beds, sowing the seed, and 


; 


care of the plants, are all done with extensive labor saving 


machmery, necessarily ot our own il ventior 











Guayule Plants in 
the Nursery, Three 
Vonths Old and 
Ready for  Trans- 
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is 180 feet by 4 feet 
and Furnishes Plants 
Enough for Three 
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Rubber Comparing with the Best Grades of Plantation May 
Now be Prepared from Guayule by Reasonably Simple Means 


BY DAVID SPENCE 


Vice President, Continental Rubber Company 
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Although the foundation has been laid 
for preparation of guayule rubber that com- 
pares favorably with the best grades of 
plantation in both its capacity to vuleanize 
and the tensile-elongation properties of the 
finished product, its production has not yet 
attained the degree of quality and uniform- 
ity which characterizes the preparation of 
plantation. It is impossible to so regulate 
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the harvesting of the shrub so that the rub- 
ber may be extracted before decomposition 
begins, and until recently no method had 
been known of preventing deterioration of 
the shrub. Improvement in modern gua- 
yule has been a result largely of careful 
control of the shrub in storage. Work now 
under way on shrub preservation and sta- 
bilization should give a still better product. 
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that it was to the Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia in 1876 that the first samples of rubber prepared trom 
the guayule shrub were shipped from Durango in Mexico. 
Public attention was first drawn to this product about this 
time. It was not, however, until much later, 1900, that any 
quantity of this material was isolated for test purposes. In 
1902 commercial operations were commenced in Mexico and 
in 1904 the first commercial shipment of guayule rubber was 
made to the Manhattan Rubber Company. 

All the early products derived from the guayule shrub 
were of soft and sticky character. They were usually shipped 
in the wet as no means was then known of commercially dry- 
ing the rubber and yet preserving its quality; indeed it may 
be said that this has been one of the biggest problems in con- 
nection with guayule rubber and its preparation. Further- 
more, great difficulty was at first experienced in vuleanizing 
the material derived from guayule so that one finds even in 
the more recent literature grave questioning as to whether 
the product derived from guayule was actually rubber at all. 
One by one, however, the difficulties incidental to the prepara- 
tion and utilization of guayule rubber have been overcome and 
while much still remains to be done the foundation has at 
last been laid and a rubber prepared from the guayule shrub 
by compartively simple means, which compares favorably 
with the best grades of plantation rubber in its capacity to 
vuleanize and in its tensile-elongation properties after vul- 


A S A matter of historical record it is interesting to note 


eanization. 

In the early development of means for the successful ex- 
traction of the rubber from the guayule shrub mechanical as 
well as solvent extraction methods were employed, although 
the latter were largely confined to such successful operations 
as those of the Diamond Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio. 
It is now an open secret that this company did prepare a 
first class rubber from guayule by solvent extraction and 
precipitation. The method was also used by them with great 
advantage over a period of years in the manufacture of rub- 
ber tires and other goods from guayule rubber purified by 
solution and precipitation. Owing, however, to refinements 
which have been developed in recent years in connection with 
mechanical means for the extraction of the rubber from the 
guayule shrub, chemical or solvent processes of extraction 
have become of minor interest and today I may safely say 
that the mechanical process is likely to reign supreme, both 
because of the relatively low cost of extraction and on ac- 
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count of the simplicity with which the shrub when in prime 
condition lends itself to extraction by mechanical means. 
This, however, does not bar consideration of solvent extrac- 
tion methods if they should become necessary at any time; 
the complete extraction by acetone, for example, of the rub- 
ber “worms”, as they are called, obtained by present-day 
mechanical methods is simple and entirely practical when 
carried out by modern methods and equipment. 

The pereentage of pure caoutchoue contained in the gua- 
yule shrub depends on so many different factors that I prefer 
not to assign any given value to this. As Dr. McCallum has 
shown, there are.many hundred varieties of guayule, differing 
in their botanical characteristics and rubber-content. In ad- 
dition, the rubber content of the shrub varies with the age of 
the plant, with the character of the soil, ete., in which it is 
grown and with the time of year during which it is harvested. 
[ have obtained yields of from 10 to 12 percent of pure 
caoutchoue on a dry basis from wild plants picked at random 
and in prime condition, but while this represents, I believe, 
a much higher value for caoutchoue than would be obtained 
for hevea by similar methods of analysis, it by no means rep- 
resents the maximum obtainable if selected plants are ana 
lyzed as has been shown by Dr. McCallum who has found 
as much as 22 per cent of pure caoutchoue im certain selected 
varieties of shrub now growing in California. 

As you are probably aware, the rubber in guayule is al 
most entirely confined to the trunk root and major branches 
of the plant and exists there more or less in the form in 
which it is subsequently isolated. I say, more or less in the 
form in which it is isolated, because while there is no latex 
emulsion in the ease of guayule, as you know, yet the rubber 
in the cells of the guayule plant does appear to undergo cer- 
tain definite changes from time to time and more especially 
after the plant has been uprooted for extraction purposes. I 
can compare indeed certain changes which gradually occur 
in the rubber in the green shrub after uprooting with the 
changes brought about by the spontaneous coagulation of 
latex, and just as the conditions of coagulation of latex af- 
fect the ultimate quality of the resulting rubber, I have ob- 
served that, in the case of guayule, the resulting rubber is 
influenced either for good or for bad by certain fundamental 
conditions of treatment of the shrub. TI shall refer to this 
point in detail later because I believe therein lies the main 
secret of success in the broader future development of gua- 
vule rubber. 

The rubber in the guayule shrub is confined almost entirely 
to the cells underlying the bark of the trunk and root and 
major branches: the wood of both trunk and root contain 
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of the acetone-soluble constituents of rubber it is 
dovfbtful, in my opinion, whether the complete elimination of 
these from the raw rubber should be even considered. Much 
indeed could be said in favor of leaving a fixed percentage 


They 


guayule 


of the acetone-soluble materials present in the rubber. 
are a valuable aid in present day manufacturing practise. 
On the other hand, if the 
rubber in should in require a 
product with less acetone-soluble, this I find can be readily 
slight modification in actice. For 
the resins in commercial guayule rubber are not, as is 
erally 


more extensive use ol guayule 


manutacture course oft time 


produced by a existing pl 


ren- 


assumed, so intimately associated with the rubber in 


the cells of the plant as to make separation impossible; in- 


deed practically all of the so-called resins of commercial 
guayule rubber are derived from other parts of the plant 
tissue and are merely entrained by the rubber in the mechani- 
cal process of its extraction. I have found time and again, 
for example, that the resin content of a sample of rubber 
derived from a given lot of shrub can be red as much as 
10 per cent by the simple desiccation of the shrub under suit- 
ble eonditions, before extraction It would pear, there- 


fore, to be necessary to resort to elaborate chemical processes 


for tl production of a commercial guavule rubber to answer 
the major needs of manufacturing practice from the stand- 
point of resin-content. 


Problem of Shrub Deterioration 


The 


ft revarad o the more recent developn connection 
ith the chemistry of guayvule I want to refer in particular 
to the problem of shrub deterioration in storage which as I 
pointed out in the opening paragraph of this paper has seri- 
ously affected the exploitation and development ¢ this in- 


dustrv. It has long. been known that the euay shrub and 


particularly the rubber therein undergoes-rapid deterioration 
shrub is pulled from the ground. It has 


shrub is usuallv in prime condition for 


soon after the been 
rou d that the milling 


ahout 30 da 


Thereafter, 


VS atter if has been uprooted 1 1 rtially dried. 


de t nioration, more or le ss marke 1, a pe dant 


on the shrub itself and on its subsequent treatment and 
storage becomes apparent, resulting in loss of vield of rubber 
but what is much worse in a product of inferior phvsieal 
qualit This deterioration of the rubber in the shrub is 
hastened by sunlight and by many other acencies, as T have 
observed If the shrub is first ernshed, for « ple, and the 
rus ss then exposed to sunlight, in les two weeks 
! I have seen the vield of rubber drop fror 14 ner cent 


to 8 per cent and the physical quality of the product in even 
ater proportion 


1+ | heer renerally assur ed that the deter ration whieh 
he shrub in storage is hbroucht ah t bv the oxi 

the rubher-hvdroearbor into resit rodnets T 

( TT nable to find anv proof of snel imption and. 

( I other hand, have observed. time and in that the 
Py, ‘ in the deteriorated. soft and tielew rubber is 
h ywwer, not mgher, than in the rubher prepared 
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from the shrub while in prime condition. This rather remark- 
able fact can be readily understood if the mechanism of the 
extraction process is analysed. While undoubtedly oxida- 
tion is a contributing factor to shrub deterioration it is but 
one of many and what actually appears to happen as I see 
it is the intensive physical breakdown or depolymerisation of 
the colloid pi rticles of caoutchoue hastened by such agencies 
no known to bring ebout this result. 

It is not perhaps surprising, therefore, if the manufacture 
not so far attained that degree of quality and 


of guayule has 
uniformity which now characterizes the production of planta- 
tol rubbe It is physically impossible to so completely 
regulate the harvesting of the wild shrub that the rubber in 
t ean be extracted before decomposition sets in and no 
means has hee known until very recently of preventing this 
deterioration of the shrub in storage. Furthermore the mill- 
ng or extraction of stored or deteriorated shrub is enor- 
mousty ¢ol plicated by reason of the changes in the rubber 
and in the mass of the plant brought about by such storage. 
Che marke provement in present dey guayule rubber over 

at of 15 vears ago has come about largely from careful 
control of the shrub in storage and from intelligent handling 
the product therefrom. 


Foundation Laid for Better Product 


In view of all this, it is not perhaps surprising if the efforts 
of those interested in the production of rubber from guayule 
have been directed towards finding a basie solution to this 
all important problem. During the past few months studies 
have been made which point the way, and I feel that I can 
say today without fear of contradiction later that the founda 
tion has at last been laid for the production of a better and 
more uniform product from guayule shrub based on recent 
vork in connection with the problem of shrub preservation 
and stabilization. While there is still much left to be done 
in the development of the best means for the complete hand- 
ing ol wild shrub in commereial practice, nevertheless the 
most surprising results have been obtained by means within 
the limits o practical requirements from the standpoint of 
cost, ete. You will appreciate that it is impossible for me at 
this early stage to discuss the means by which these results 
have been attained and I ean only point out some of the im- 
provements observed as the result of our work in this econ- 
nection. In the first place we have found that not only eal 
the deterioration of the shrub with loss of vield of rubber be 
effectively prevented, but the quality and purity of the re- 
sulting rubber is much improved over anything that is know 
today, by suitable treatment of the shrub after harvesting. 
Samples of rubber have been prepared and tested both at the 
laboratories of the Continental Rubber Company at Torreon, 
Mexieo, and by the Bureau of Standards at Washington 
Tensile-elongation properties of these samples, vuleanized 
alone on both pure gum and zine oxide formulae and on 
gas black tread stock compare most favorably with those of 
plantation rubber vuleanized under exactly similar condition 
The results of these tests are now in course of preparation 
for publication by the Bureau of Standards. Tensiles of over 
1,000 Ibs. per square inch have been obtained from pure gum 





compounds containing nothing but guayule rubber, suitably 
prepared from the shrub in order to preserve the inherent 
physical quality of the hydrocarbon. The guayule rubber in 
this case was extracted from the plantation shrub grown in 
California; indeed all of the samples tested by the Bureau of 
Standards were prepared from the cultivated shrub in Cal 


ifornia. 

I believe there can no longer be any question in regard to 
the technical value of guayule as a form of rubber. When 
suitably prepared from the shrub, the rubber vulcanizes like 
plantation rubber and gives comparable tensile-elongation 
properties. Whether the rubber hydrocarbon derived from 
guayule is identical with that from the latex of hevea remains 
to be determined. In one respect, I have observed an appar- 
ent difference. The vulcanized products from guayvule have a 
softness of texture comparable somewhat with the produets 
of eaucho balls; which is not to be found in plantation rub 
ber; this for many purposes is an advantage and I can 
readily coneeive of improvements in present day rubber 


manufacturing methods and products to he derived hb the 


substitution of a substantial part of the plantation ibber 
in a given formula by this new and improved guayule. There 
is still much investigation and work to be done, but from 
now on we rubber chemists must forget most of t we 
knew or thoueht we knew regarding the properties ai | limita 
tions of guayule rubber. 
Guayule Industry has Gained New Impetus 
With the advent of means for the stabilization and im 


provement of the rubber in the guayule shrub, the develop 
ment of an agricultural guayule industry in this country takes 
on a new impetus. As the result of concentrated acreage 
with vastly improved control over physical conditions, it will 
now be possible to so harvest and treat each year’s crop that 
the best possible results will be attained from ai conomie 
standpoint and a product of uniform composition and quality 
thereby produced. And just as the guavule shrub itself has 


sprung trom one tiny seed through endless develonpm tr, we 
will do well to remember that the scientifie development of 
the product from guavule is yet only in its inf eom 
pared with the preparation of plantation rubber in the Far 
East. I can well remember my impressions regard ome 
of the first samples of plantation rubber delivered By 


land and submitted to me for test by Sir Alfred Jones in 
the laboratories of the University of Liverpool. TI $ 
about 1902. Comparing the product of that tim th the 
product of todav and reviewing all that has transpired in 
the past twenty-five vears of the plantation industry through 
the medium of scientific effort combined with unlimited capi 
tal, one cannot but be impressed by the progress which has 
bee n made. The development of cuavule has heer much more 
complicated and of necessity much slower on account of the 
verv nature and character of the plant itself, and of the 
problems involved. Today, however, the maior obstacles 


the way of a suecessful development have been overcome and 
we have everv reason to believe that the Wnited States ill 
find in the imnroved product from eultivated enavule a n 


terial which will meet the major requireme nts of mannfacture 
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Production of Guayule Rubber 


Guayule Growing in the United States Will Be in the Hands 






of Farmers Much as Beet Sugar Business is Now Carried on 


By GEORGE H. CARNAHAN 


President, Continental Rubber Company 


N COMMON t rs, Quavule must be deait 
| t terms of the past, the present and the future. 

f t t t ! I lustorical lea 
urup This phase, 
covered 
called 
pub 


as admirably 
ated brochure 


Desert” 


lished bv the evie Institute ot Washington in 1911. 

I} i ‘ j ation ot gcuayule wert 
along her i ere techn \ uceesstul but de 
vold ot practic: TT In 19038 Wi A. Lawrence assisted 
by hi daughter, \ { Louise La rence, pertected ana 
p: tented ‘ cess based upon subjecting shrub 
that had been pr masticated to “pressure and trictio1 
il tie prese ( ( hae mS pI neiples apphed rn 
Mr. Lawrence | eo ed producing over 95 pei 
eent ot ll ous ile ibber thus tar marketed, which total 
since 190 ' ’ mate L30.000.000 pounds drv equivalent 

(‘her ti 1) md ‘ ‘ princip representa 


tive at the old Diamond work vas called upon to 


Mexico and 
lume this may 
guayule 


natural ranges 
guayule. Li 
Me x1ico $ output ol 


the 
valuable 
be expected to materially merease 
lands that at present usetul tor 
grazing, always provided human intertere, 
As illustrating the possibilities of this semi-cultural opera- 
tion, it may be repeated that guayule shrub has been tound 
total area of approximately 130,000 square miles, but, 
taken in units of one square mile, it is probable that not a 
guayule plant ever grew on 115,000 The 
| point is that guayule did not select by preference 
hillsides find it. It was 
from the better soils i competition. 
The application of methods of this kind may, with time, 
double or treble Mexico’s output of guayule rubber from semi- 
vild | 


and 
pendabl 


worthless competition on 


eradual re placeme nt by 


are not even 


agencies do 


rubber trom 


not 


ovel 


single such* units 


pra tica 


the barren roeky where we no 


driven away irresistable 


sources, but we now know that a really large de- 


can best be secured by inten- 
portions of two mildly 


within the 


expansion ol output 


sive cultivation of the plant in certain 
belts that 


trost-bitten extend around the eart! 


temperate zones. 


In the toregoing connection it will be needless to remind 









ro i hy b. | ae ‘ally potion Brin pe poate you that 99 per cent of the world’s supply of erude rubber 
ms ; bean ae tow tien 2 pos of further MOW comes from a frostless band extending around the earth 
Suasinee the rabher from extraneous matter and breadeniue with lateral limits of about 14° on either side of the equator, 
7 ol ' and of this total, 90 per cent comes from specially favored 
; segment measuring less than one-tenth of the circumference. 
Like pre the ubber p : tation industry, the Even with the necessary careful selection of soil, climate 
price ¢ cd ed guayule rubber producers to actu- and environment that is indicated for the best economic re- 
ul PI cer ed methods of shrub handling ang sults in growing guayule, it will be made quite clear that 
Fact vem U -_ e had long experimented. Th lack of these conditions need not prove a limiting or even a 
result oom cost and Turther improvement I cramping factor in developing the industry in the United 
qualit \t rhe 1B) mane Indust} weat he red the States to such degree as may be desirable, and that the re 18 
stor nd last y« buted 8,500,000 pounds of dry rub an abundance of suitable land available. 
ber to the wo Ip} _— , - . , 
This b a epevations, which, os Guayule in Relation to Total Requirements 
in the past } the spontaneous growth and re Let us assume by way of illustration that an organization 
productio ‘ , ile rub o mited area of north proceeded with a definite plan to supply 25 per cent ol this 
eentral Me outl exa No } even remotel\ country’s crude rubber requirements with the improved 
, ou one , , quality of guayule deseribed by Dr. Spence, which would 
Pte enced anaes a seem to be a sufficiently ambitious program for the time being. 
trolled b aa 4a moisture conditions that are extremely Within a year or so the erude rubber requirements of the 
wariahle fro: , ; d at best there are natura] United States will hardly be less than one billion pounds 
Tarra ; bag? -ed sence aisha’ ae ually and thus the assumed objective for guayule would 
Aabi 1000 ann | suawele val be 250,000,000 pounds. To sustain this output from eulti- 
her ne ; eou 4 ; Mexico Neve! vated ouay ile of the types now available would require a 
theless. thre ‘ ;, Mcient ciate ’ reproductiol total of 640,000 aeres, one-fourth of whicl vould mature 
’ { nnually. The entire area would be 1,000 square miles or a 
ee" off quare 32 miles on a side, while the State of California alone 
| \I, aie dene a area of 158,000 square miles. Of course, no such solid 
P a ; , low ould be either suitable or available, but the illustra- 
t} ’ ol 5 lve to accentuate Dr Spence’s statements concern- 
\ , : the enormous advantage of centralized physical control 
s applied to both quality and uniformity product and 
, we stematized regulation of all phases of the industry. 
, - For the past eight years I have served as president of a 
= er wh - es li 1; owning and operating 1000 acres of plantation 
; th the hy = evea in Sumatra, and have studied the more important rub 
es ; lk cilieah ‘aiiinii aie her producing regions on the ground. Thus I have necessarily 
ur 3 sleohel cert ald y ed sé m knowledge of the present gene! situation and 
vated si ( ed State bl. larer future outlook. : : — 
pes ate oe Rea et \ ithout attempting a detailed comparison a d diselaiming 
will b esome destruction of  22Y effort to forecast the effect of large seale guayule pro- 
duetion on the plantation industry, which forecast would 
manifestly be premature, I believe it will nevertheless be of 
erican ( Philadelphia, Sept. 9 a 10 Be prints interest to have me sum up certain factors that affect both 
s } p branches. 
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As has been noted by Dr. McCallum, guayule rubber I] 
be a machine grown and machine fabricated product. To 
follow up the illustration already given and employing such 


knowledge as | 
that as 
alternate period tapping, the production of one billion pounds 


America’s 


have of both branches of the industry, I may 


Say 
of rubber or assumed annual now 
entails the employment ol 
That is to say that on the 
employed about a 
tappers only) aeeounts for 1660 pounds of dry rubber as a 


result of his year’s work. 


Would Require Effort of 40.000 Men 


consumption 


eontinuous 600,000 plantation 


laborers. each 


averadce 


necessarily producing rubber estate (not 


Our experience indicates that the same amount ot dry 
ule rubber with the stabilized and improved characteristics 
described by Dr. Spence, but without extraction by acetone, 
produced in the United States by well paid tarmers 
10.000 


cua \ - 


can be 
and mechanics with human effort equivalent to 
continuously employed throughout the year, which represents 
an annual return of 25,000 pounds of rubber per man. 

It is not eontended, nor is it either necessary or desirable 
to assume, that the 40,000 Americans would 
aggregate a sum that would be less than that now paid to the 
600,000 plantation ecoolies. It is, however, a 


men 


receive in the 


cause tor some 
concern among those of us who employ ceoolles by the thou 
sand as to how long we will be able to secure their services 
for the present “all-in” 

No pests or diseases have thus far developed in hevea rub- 
ber that are not susceptible to control by scientific methods 
and eternal In guayule the protective sheath of 
rubber seems to be as effective in keeping out insects and 
keeping moisture within. However, we 
have enough weeds and rodents to keep the 
job, particularly during the first two years. 

As eventually to be developed in the United States, guayule 
growing will be in the hands of the individual farmer or land 
owner who will contract his crop and be guided and financed 
by the factory organization in his vicinity much in the same 
fashion as the beet sugar business is now carried on. He will 
plant one-quarter or one-fifth of his total guayule area each 
year, depending on the type of land that he happens to own, 
and will thus partially iron out the labor peaks and give 
income. In passing it be noted that 


and store up rub 


cost. 


vigilance. 


disease as it is in 
farmer on the 


himself an annual may 


guayule shrub will continue to manufacture 


ber even if for any reason, such as a low market, it is not 
harvested on schedule time, and conversel\ it ma he har- 
vested earlier if there is sufficient incentive, such as ; ver) 


high market or a national 


No irrigation is employed in California and 


emergency 


pole nt spac 


is designed, with differing soil and moisture storage cond 
tions, to develop a root system that will exhaust at a give 
period the available residual moisture remaining in the soil 
atter the winter rains. Thereupon the plant reacts to its pro 
tective instinct. We now have plants growing in Califo 
that are 14 years old and while the rate of rubber storag 
decreases after the roots cover the available feedi: e area, still 
it will he unnecessary to point out to rubber manufacturers 


the market stabilizing possibilities of rubbe1 


at present conducted and with alternate day or 


laborer 
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Thus and 
otherwise, are based on the assumption that cultivated plants 
vill be completely uprooted and replanted atter lour or five 
(ne 


far all of our plans and ealeulations, financial 


years as the type of soil employed may indicate. sulfi- 


cient reason for this is our beliet that over an indefinite tuture 
period there will be a but 


the varieties that will be available tor re planting at 


improvement in 
the ( nd 


of each cycle, and that this will be a controlling incentive. 


marked gradual 


However, we already know how to harvest at the end of four 
years two-thirds of the rubber in the plant and induce it to 
resprout with the help of the large and vigorous root system 


already formed and left in the ground. We also have reason 
to believe, without having actually proven it, that this can 
be repeated several times at intervals of from two to three 
years with a greater total return of rubber at much less cost 
than will result trom periodic uprooting 

It will be evident from what has been said that to a certain 


extent the two major economic tactors controlling yields and 

with the other, but increased 
tonnage of shrub grown per acre in a given time undoubtedly 
the of rubber 


eosts are in conflict one while 


decreases pereentage recoverable trom such 


shrub, it does not necessarily follow that the total rubber re 
covered per acre per year is less. In fact, we have secured 
some encouraging results in breeding a type or strain of 


guavule plant that will still produce a reasonable percentage 
under moisture conditions such as we have in some 
of our southern cotton States, although our experiments are 
not far enough advanced to warrant more than the 
of a possibility which to all of you will be sufficiently 
evident and which is potentially very important. 

This does net seem to be the time nor the place to deal 
fully with all of the eeconomie phases of this development, and 
mueh less to indulge in a forecast of its effect on the rubber 
industry of the world as a whole, but that it will have an 
effect of some importance may be safely assumed. 


ot rubber 


mention 


self 


All Work Done by One Company 


In conclusion let me say that thus far the development of 
this industry 
It has been long drawn out, expensive and intensely interest- 
ing. At no time has it ever been discouraging. 
definite results susceptible of commercial application it did 
not seem neeessary or advisable to say much about it and this 
fact that there 


were attempting and 


new has been carried on by one organization. 


Pending some 


policy of Cuasi-secrecy accounts for the has 


heen no general knowledge ot what we 


much less of what we had accomplished. 

Now, however, the situation in this respect has changed. 
We believe that in the long run the interest of all concerned 

ill be best served by a policy which will at onee enlist the 
active cooperation of the agriculturists who will eventually 
erow guavule shrub on their own land as a regular crop, and 
the rubber manutacturers who will find a wider and more 
iseful application for guayule rubber. 

Thus the situation is submitted as is. Its future develop 
nent will, we hope, be stimulated by recognition of a mu 
tualits of interest on the part ot the producer, the manu 
facturer and the consumer. The organization which I repre- 


nt is and to further such cooperation 


pre pare dl to welcome 





in living tissues with a weight inere 
that at least 
interest charges. 
On the other hand, if 
should ever find it 
adopt a Stevenson plan of their own, 
will be no 


such as 


storage 
ment eovers all wa 
America LarmMiers 
necessary or desirable to 
There 
sacrifice of potential productior 
hevea_ restricti 


resulted from 


This View Field of 
Cultivated Guayule Four Years 
Old and Ready for Harvest. 


Shows a 
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Guayule Rubber From Texas 


Factory at Marothon Has Taken Full Advantage of Only 






Guayule District on American Side of the Rio Grande 


By JOHN C. TREADWELL 


Crude Rubber Consulting Engineer, New York City 


// HILE THE principal source ot guayule les south of 
the Rio Grande, there is a district in Texas, lying 


north of the Big Bend and comprising some 12,000 square 
miles within which guayule is indigenous. Roughly, the dis- 
trict may be located by drawing a line trom Boquillas on 
the Rio Grande northward to Fort Stockton in Pecos County. 
Then a strip of territory forty miles to the east and another 
forty miles to the west of this line will mark the approximate 
area within which guayule is found. It may be observed that 
this is the only known locality of native guayule within the 
United States, and therefore the only present source of crude 
rubber oa American soil. 

One is often asked how much guayule is produced per acre, 
When dealing with districts the reply can better be given im 
terms of square miles and the answer would be from one to 
three tons per square mile. But since within any given gua- 
yule district there are extensive areas where no shrub grows, 
the estimate to convey a definite impression should be nar- 
rowed down to small units. One large tract may produce 
one ton for each thirty acres, another one ton for each sixty 
acres, while individual patches have produced from three to 
five tons per acre. It be accordingly surmised that 
estimating wild guayule in the field is not altogether a simple 
task, and at best, calculations after inspection must be sup- 
plemented largely by deduction. 


may 


In view of the difficulties just outlined, serious efforts have 
long been made to cultivate guayule.in commercial quantities 
and recent results apparently show that cultivation under 
special conditions will prove successful. 

In the spring of a the guayule 
seedlings in the vicinity of old patches is surprisingly large, 
and one is at a loss to account for the small nercentare 
second growth mature shrub to be encountered after the fields 
have been allowed to Various explanations have been 
advanced to account for the failure to reproduce in large 
quantity, among them being: 


good season number of 


rest. 


1. The former cuttings were made in dry years, and out 
of seeding season. 

2. The large numbers of seedlings never reached maturity 
due to late frosts and protracted drought. 

3. The and 
pests and eaten by rabbits. 

Whatever the reproduction is 


seedlings young shrubs were destroyed by 


cause, not sufficiently en- 





Border 


the 
Rubber Company’s Guay- 


Workmen at 


ule Extraction Plant at 


Marathon, Texas. 


based 


couraging to assure indefinite lite to the industry it 
exclusively on uncultivated sources of supply. 

The floors of the valleys le at about 4,000 feet altitude, 
the mountains in the vicinity of Marathon rising to heights 
of 6,000 to 9,000 feet. Winters in the district are at 
severe and the summers are usually hot and dry. Extended 
drought are ol Snow 
of tour to six inches are not unusual and the torrential char- 
Gen 


times 


seasons of periodic occurrence. falls 
acter of rainfall occasionally causes damage from floods. 
erally, the climate may be classed as dry and cool in the sum- 
mer months and pleasantly crisp during winter 

There are four general classes of land tenure in the 
vule district of Texas, as follows: 

1. Land held by the State as school and Publie Lands. 


2. Large tracts owned by the University of Texas. 


gua 


3. Large tracts held in fee and utilized as cattle ranches 

+. Lands of the State and University, leased to private 
individuals for grazing the guayule rights being 
reserved for separate treaty, which rights have been acquired 
by the Border Rubber Company of Marathon, Texas. 

Very early in the history ef the guayule industry it became 
known that shrub was available in Texas and 
built at Marathon in 1907. It was operated until 1916, with 
20 pebble mills, according to the svstem first 
used in Mexico. Exclusive rights to the guayule on the State 
and University lands were acquired, and it is estimated that 
the total guayule gathered during the period was some 15,000 
to 18,000 tons. Some of the guayule rubber was shipped 
to Akron where it was treated in the factory of the Diamond 
Rubber Company by the Marks process ol deresination, which 
yielded a comparatively high grade of rubber, leaving the 
resin as a useless by-product. 

The factory at Marathon remained dormant until 1925 when 
it was rehabilitated and operated continuously until Septem- 
her, 1926, when operations were suspended pending recovery 
in price and demand for the product. 

Activities of the Border Rubber Company are conducted 
under the direction of the firm of Charles T. Wilson, Inc., of 
New York, as principal owners, assisted by John C. Tread 
well as consulting engineer who directs operations at the plant 
and in the field. The loeal organization consists of John A. 
Marshall, vice-president, who with the 
plant sinee construction was first started and George H. Wright, 
the charge of 


purpose Ss, 


a tactory was 


successfully 


has been eonnected 


who is in direet 


The 
Plant at 
on the 


manager of rubber division 


Guavule Extraction 
Marathon. It is 
Southern Pacific 


Railway. 









THE RUBBE? AGE 


Ford Trucks Delivering 
Baled Shrub from Fields 
Which Mav Be As Far As 


100 Miles Away. 





This View Shows Baled 
Guavule Shrub Awaiting 
Treatment at the Mara- 


thon lk actory. 





he els stitute a menace to the stead) flo ot raw material to the 

( | \\ yn U . tor} 
uy spec ( 5 Not « east mportance Is the lo capital cost to be 
the ability to gathe fore amortized, which on the basis of tons transported per 
} ested motive power constitutes o ly a fraction 
rge appheable to the employment of heavier 
Vi } These obs tions e particularly applicable to the spec- 
wit e 1 = t ou ile exploitation l the M iratnor field, as the 
tk ittle more than trails over rocky hills and 
desert, and portions of the highways are mere 
‘ ‘ s Whiel ‘ ‘ mpassab during et eather to 

ed b ( er ha vale . but light vehicles. 
rresses of spe \s the shrub arrives at the factory it is weighed and each 
lhe camps are so chosen bale tagged with its weight and origin. The weights marked 
pe employed b thy on the taes are used as eontrols on tl milline weights, at 
7 ( the 1-ton Ford truek witl time of consumption. 
] tk ~ er load The ¢: mps c ‘he 1 illine process is similar to the origi al process de- 
miles rom the factorv. ft] veloped Mexico and consists of erushinge between rolls, 
: ‘ ound tri eration of the shrub in pebble mills, floating the rubber 
the surface of water in tanks designed to make a separa- 
* ma ale ’ after careful consideratio tion of the rubber and fibre, subjecting the recovered rubber 
lers, to compression in water to free it from cork, washing in a 
heater washer where the cork settles, and finallv, massing and 
pressing Che rubber is packed in jute bags containing mus- 
1 | hilit Cam} rr dely seattered and some ¢ lin liners specially treated to prevent the rubber adhering 
eapacit \ Ford unit ean be divert to the bags 

( mp to a small one without seriously in The product of the Marathon factory is shipped with about 
the larger camp 20 per cent moisture content, as it is well known that the con- 
\ thy tive nderstand the operation of Ford truck tained moisture has a preservative effect on the rmhher. A 


t to operate one special feature of the rubber produced by the Rorder Rubber 
Spare part ( rried in stock by all the aealers in th Company is that all the life is retained as it is never hroken 
ee down in anv stage of the precess. The prodnet of the Rorder 

. Ghats truck become ineapacitated it constitutes only Rubber Comnany is sold by the Charles T. Wilson Co.. Tne., 
mall portion of the fleet and therefore does not cor New York City. 


GUA YULE—— 


LEON BRAND, Washed and Dried 











A Superior Friction and Aid to Compounding 


| THE CIA. EXPLOTADORA COAHUILENSE, S. A. 




















BAIRD RUBBER & TRADING CO., Agents 


Importers of Crude Rubber 


233 BROADWAY Phone: Whitehall 6890-1-2-3 NEW YORK CITY 
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The London Letter 

















The GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE will report current opinion in 
London’s famous rubber market in every issue of THE RUBBER AGE 














The Gentleman ‘ Says “Nothing If 


LONDON, October 30, 1926. 

VINCE October 24, when the Colonial Office an- 
S nounced its new restriction scheme, the London 
rubber market has been in a state of contusion, largely 
because of the lack of any announcements, firstly, re- 
garding unused coupons, and secondly, regarding the 
reassessment ot estate quotas, these being the two ques- 
tions which bear on the immediate future. 

But while we wait, we have to face as an accom 
plished fact, this new restriction scheme. Briefly stated 
it amounts to this: When the London price of rubber 
averages under 15d. in any quarter, the output in the 
following quarter is automatically reduced to 60 per 
eent of standard, no matter what the percentage pre- 
vailing at the time may be. With the price averaging 
between 15d. and 24d. there is no increase in percentage, 
but if the price averages between 15d. and 21d. there 
is a reduction of 10 per cent. When the price averages 
over 24d. for a quarter, there is a 10 per cent increase 
or 20 per cent if the increase is made at a time when 
the exportable percentage is already 80 per cent) ; when 
the price runs over 36d., there is an immediate rise in 
the quota to 100 per cent, that is, to unrestricted pro- 
duetion of the standards as assessed. 

This scheme is certainly not elastic by any means, at 
least no consumer of raw rubber would claim it to be 
elastic in the price range between 15d. and 24d., which 
is a large slice of the normal healthy price range. One 
can easily econeeive of the price sagging through two 
consecutive quarters from the 80 per cent on November 
Ist, so that a 60 per cent quota would result (80% 
70%—60%). If during this period unused coupons are 
used up, and London stocks again drop back to a small 
figure, there is nothing to prevent a runaway market. 
And even if prices should rise to just below 24d. during 
this interval, no relief in the way of accelerated pro 
duction would be forthcoming. 


ERT —. Y THE horse would be out of the barn, 
. and would be too late to lock the door after 
prices rose “a a 36d. level, and the following quarter 
100 per cent production was released. Independent 
observers reluctantly admit that with all due respect 
to the sincerity of the framers of the Stevenson Scheme, 
who undoubtedly earnestly aim at stability in prices, 
this new scheme seems to set the stage for a possible 
repetition of the 1925 boom. 

As I have already pointed out, the coupon question 
and the possibility of reassessment of estates is of im- 
mense importance and it is inconceivable that those in 
charge of this scheme would plan an elaborate new pro- 
gramme of this sort without careful provision to prevent 
piling up of excess coupons, which would naturally 
nullify the whole scheme. But any change on these two 





You Do and Less If You Don't”. 


counts certainly would tend still further to tighten up 
the restriction scheme and afford no future relief to the 
consumer. That of course is the reason the change will 
be made! 

our years ago the pivotal price was 15d., then it 
was advaneed to 21d., and now it is 24d. Consumers 
naturally ask just what the big idea is. Is the cost of 
rubber steadily rising, or is the demand exceeding pro 
duction so that prices would naturally go higher any 
way, or is the higher price being demanded just because 
it appears that it can be gotten. Since neither of the 
first two conditions prevails, it would not be surprising 
if the consumers put some faith in the third 

By strenous efforts toward the end of July, consumers 
managed to keep the price level above 1/9d. and thus 
insured a continued unrestricted production of rubber 
for the next three months. This new seheme serves 
notice on consumers that they must keep the price at 
1/9d. in order to maintain supplies at 80 per cent of 
standard production and that in order to get back to 
unrestricted supplies prices must be pushed up to 2/-, 
or more than 48 cents in your currency! 


I’ THE price goes below 1/9d. a fall from 80 per cent 
| to 70 per cent results. In other words, protection 
is vouchsafed to the raw rubber producer under 1/9d., 
and to the consumer only when the price goes over 2 
It is evident that rubber producers believe that 80 per 
cent of standard produetion will be sufficient to meet 
the world’s demands this winter. The new scheme 
plainly aims at stabilization on that new base—80 per 
eent of standard production and 2/- as pivotal price 

London stocks have risen to over 41,000 tons. Some- 
time back I wrote vou that there was a concerted move- 
ment on the part of large producers voluntarily to hold 
stocks of rubber so as to stabilize prices at a high level 
However, a fair share—in some quarters said to be more 
than half—of these London stocks are in the hands of 
dealers, ear-marked for speculators and manufacturers, 
or at least this is the current opinion in London rubber 
circles. 

To the extent that speculative interests have ab- 
sorbed this 41.000 tons, London stocks eannot be econ- 
sidered as a safety valve for the industry, simply because 
speculative interest is likely to be stampeded in dumping 
this rubber if the price sags, and to hold on to it if the 
market runs awav—just the opposite effect to that which 
the producers’ gentlemen’s agreement desired to realize. 
Nobodv ean sav to what extent speculative interest 
holds London stocks, but it is evident that this is a factor 
of some importance in the situation. 


Yours Faithfully, 
THe GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE. 
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offer a service of practical 
experience for the purchase 
or sale of crude rubber on 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street New York 


Wr" 


a commission basis. 


We also offer comprehensive facili- 
ties to all users of and dealers in rub- 
ber for covering their requirements 
and hedging their commitments by 
contracts for the future delivery of 
rubber on the Rubber Exchange of 4 


New York, Ine. 
Messrs. Harriss, Irby & Vose. of New | 


York, are our clearing brokers. 





—— 


Importers of 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 


— 








Correspondence invited. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS & CO., Ine. || | 
BROKERS IN CRUDE RUBBER 


60 BEAVER ST. | 
OHIO BUILDING 


—_—_ ae 





Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


New York Office 
fkron Office 


H. H. Henderson, Pre Ss. 


9630 b 
H. M. Henderson, Vice- Telephones —_ ( 9631 AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Bldg. 
Pres. & Treas. Whitehall | 0632 ‘ 
M. C. McComas, Secy. | 9633 Telephone Main 3799 


Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Inc. 
Cable Address—Harhenbro, New York 
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| 
| 
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HENDERSON, HELM & CO., Inc. 


44 Beaver Street 
New York City 


Importers - CRUDE RUBBER - Dealers 


Specializing in RUBBER FUTURES 
on the RUBBER EXCHANGE 











MEMBERS 


THE RUBBER EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK 
THE RUBBER EXCHANGE CLEARING HOUSE 


Telephone: Bowling Green 6200 





WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW ON REQUEST 





































Indefinite Reports Hamper Rubber Trading 


Crude Rubber Marks Time for Coupon Announcement and then 






Turns Active Despite Ignorance Concerning Actual Releases 


New York, Nov. 3—Curtailment in 
automobile production gave bearish sell- 
ers a reason for operations twelve days 
ago and these traders held the market 
down until the British authorities an- 
nounced their new restriction regulations 
for the quarter and restriction year be- 
ginning Nov. 1. The cut to 80 per cent 
of standard production which was con- 
strued as meaning only exports of about 
67,000 tons in the quarter, divided the 
rubber market into two factions, one of 
which sold and the other bought. March, 
December and January were very active. 

Traders Were Bewildered 


The new production regulations be- 
wildered traders, as the estate assess- 
ments were not announced and thus no 
indication was given as to the quarterly 
tonnages to be released. As the result of 
the lack of definite information there was 
no inclination to trade and the market 
continued its decline. A general slowing 
up of operations in the large factories 
was also an important contributing fac- 
tor. But on the 27th speculative opera- 
tors sold near months and bought Jan- 
uary, February and March which caused 
these deliveries to close with slight gains. 

A firmer aspect marked crude rubber 
during succeeding days, but trading both 
in New York and London was character- 
ized by caution. Fluctuations were con- 
fined to narrow limits. It was announced 
that beginning Nov. 1 a daily average will 
be computed in Loudon after the market 
closes, based upon buyers’ quotations 
prevailing at 11.30 a. m, 3.30 and 5 
p. m., and expressed as near as possible 
to an one-eighth pence. Eighty per cent 
exports became a reality when the official 
average price for the August-October 
quarter was announced in London as 
20.1997 d. 


Coupon Rumors Detrimental 


Rumors regarding the status of un- 
used coupons caused a sharp decline on 
the Ist. December, January and May de- 
clined from 100 to 120 points due to an 
unsettled market and liquidations of 
bullish traders. December showed wide 
fluctuations, starting off at 41.50, moving 
up to 42.20 and closing at 41.70. Heavy 
liquidation resulted in the most active 
day on the Exchange since June 3, busi- 
ness totaling 1,427) tons. 

Starting off today with a decline of 140 
to 200 points, the market after taking up 
all the cheap offerings staged a rally 
which continued to the close, winding up 
within ten points of the previous closing. 
In the street selling of actual rubber was 
hedged against on the Exchange by deal- 
ers. The Exchange again had a very 
active day, larger even than the previous 
one, as transactions totaled 1,440 tons. 








NOV. 3 OPEN MARKET PRICES 
Plantations— 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Pe. scasteneseuboceeees 
November ie aeahie 
December 
Jan. /Mar. 
April/June .... 
First Latex, crepe spot 
Amber Crepe, No. 2, spot 
. = No. 3 
= No. 4 
Brown Crepe, Rolled 
om - Clean, thin. 
= Specky 


Pontianac— 


Bangermiassin ‘anew 
P< cs cakeee on eet 
Prime Pressed 
Sarawak 


Paras— 


Upriver Fine 


Acre Bolivian, fine ...... 
Tapajos, fine 

Islands, fine ee ree 
Cut Beni Bolivian, fine 


Caucho Ball— 


Upper, shipment 


Centrals— 


Corinto, scrar 
Esmeraldo, sausage a“ 
Guayule, w andd ....... 


Africans— 


Dee, Tk. B Serccoes 
Congo, upper, black ...... 
Pr “ss or 


Kassai, Prime Red ...... 
Balata— 
Block, Columbia 


~ Cuidad 
Surinam, sheet 


Gutta Percha— 


bp al aha ale Sa 
Red Macassar ..... 


Chicle— 


Mexican, Yucatan 


414% @ _— 
41 4%@ — 
41%@ — 
42%@ — 
434@ — 
.41% @ — 
39% @ - 

38% 1) _ 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets- 


DL gcavaeeencs Keueecees 
Novomber 
December 
Jan. /March 
April /June 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 


Spot base Seedeee sees 
November 
December 
Jan. /Mur 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 

New York, Nov. 4, 1926—Curtailment 
in tire production has had a slight effect 
on the reclaimed rubdver market, but the 
movement of reclaims is still fairly good. 
Although some of the larger rubber fac- 
tories have been engaged in taking in- 
ventories and tire operations have 
slowed down, many of the reclaimers are 


39%@ — as busy now as they were a month ago. 
35 @ — ' 
37% @ — . P 
‘371,@ — High Tensile Black 
: Super-Reclaim No. 1 ..lb .19 @ 20 
17%%@ — “ “ No. 2 ..lb. .16 @ .17 
Nominal Shoe 
230 — Unwashed ............ lb. .08%@ .09 
174%@ — DE iGo ch G ae aae lb. .11%@ .12% 
p Tube 
37 @ 38 No. 1 (Floating) ..... lb 118 @ .21 
31 G@ 31% No. 2 (Compounded) ..lb. .15%@ .16% 
26% @ 27 Tires 
7% @ 38 Yy . 
eo ‘onal Black, unwashed ......lb. .09 @ _ .10 
‘s1%a ‘39% Black, washed ........Ib. .11 @ 11% 
Jl 2 <'2 . te i VY, 
39° @ 40 Black selected tires ..lb. .10%@ .11 
2714 @ 28 “op > | . 
SCRAP RUBBER 
4 @ 28% New York, Nov. 4, 1926—Although 
«°° — . . 
26 @ .29% scrap rubber quotations are slightly 
easier, some grades continue firm. Re- 
geet claimers are in the market for deliveries 
ominal ' . . 
Nominal up to the end of 1926, and withdrawals 
Nominal on contracts are reported to be at a 
Nominal steady pace. The crude rubber situation 
50 @ .51 is having an adverse effect on scrap. 
4 @ 1 [Prices to Consumer] 
322%4@ — Auto tire peelings ...... ton 35.00 @36.00 
3.00 2 @ 3.50 Standard White auto ....ton 50.00 @5z.50 
. err ee ton 26.00 @27.00 
Licycle tires ...... ..+..ton 24.00 @25.00 
6465 @— Clean solid track tires ... ton 40.00 @42.00 
loots and shoes ‘ 024%@ 02% 
Arctics, untrimmed 014% @ 01% 
' Arctics, trimmed 01% @ 01% 
Buyers 19%d Inner tubes, No. 1 ...... ‘ 09% @ «10 
eee 19 Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded .08 @ ' 
ee 20% Air Brake Hose ........ton 30.00 @82.)) 
Dialed it asia oni Rubber hose ........ ..ton 21.00 @23.00 
pide = rte amar Dark Gray ..... a Ib 12 @ 13 
*° ? 
Sacto tehe 20% Light Gray .. ‘ lb 13 @ 14 
White oi tebe eons lb. .17 @ 17% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity ..Ib. .08%@ .09% 
ne - Light Gravity ..lb. .09%@ 10% 
heves 9% ° 
= % “ Miscellaneous 
20 Mechanical Blends ....lb. .68 @ .09 
20% 17%G@ 183% 


Red, High Grade ......Ib 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 














OCT. 18 TO NOV. 3 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. SALES* 
Oct. 18 42.50 42.90 43.40 43.40 43.60 43.90 44.20 44.40 44.60 44.86 45.00 45.20 —— 91 
19 2.50 42.80 43.10 43.40 43.70 43.90 44.20 44.40 44.60 44.80 45.00 45.20 — 292 
20 42.40 42.60 43.00 43.20 43.50 43.70 44.00 44.10 44.40 44.70 44.90 45.10 ——— 136 
21 42.20 42.40 42.80 42.90 43.20 43.50 43.70 43.80 44.00 44.40 44.60 44.50 — 209 
22 42.00 42.20 42.60 42.90 43.10 43.40 43.60 43.80 44.00 44.40 44.60 44.80 ——— 159 
223 42.40 42.90 43.30 43.60 43.80 44.00 44.20 44.40 44.60 44.80 45.00 45.20 ——-- 175 
25 42.20 42.70 43.00 43.30 43.50 44.00 44.10 44.20 44.40 44.70 44.90 45.10 ——— 288 
26 42.10 42.40 43.00 43.00 43.30 43.70 43.80 43.90 44.10 44.40 44.60 44.50 ——— 147 
27 —s— 42.00 42.70 43.10 43.30 43.70 43.90 44.00 44.20 44.40 44.60 44.80 ——— 156 
28 —_— 42.30 42.80 43.20 43.50 44.00 4410 44.30 44.40 44.60 44.80 45.00 —— 156 
29 —_—. 42.30 42.90 43.20 43.60 44.00 44.20 44.30 44.50 44.60 44.80 45.00 —— 195 
30 —_— 42.30 42.80 43.10 43.30 43.20 43.90 44.40 44.50 44.50 44.70 44.90 ——- 93 
Nov. 41.30 41.70 41.90 42.40 42.90 43.20 43.40 43.50 43.60 43.90 44.30 44.50 571 





1 
2 Exchange closed for Election Day 
3 





41.20 41.60 41.80 42.10 42.40 42.80 43.20 43.40 43.50 43.70 43.90 44.10 576 








(*) In lots of 2% tons each; totals are for old and new contracts. 
(Prices are for new contracts) 
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PARA-FLUX A Universal Softener 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 














for TIRES, MECHANICALS, RECLAIMS and FRICTION TAPE 


—= —————— as, 


The C. P. HALL COMPANY 


118 Central Savings & Trust Bldg. AKRON, OHIO 




















PEQUANOC RUBBER COMPANY | 


Office and Works: BUTLER, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


WITH A REPUTATION FOR 


UNIFORMITY -- RELIABILITY - CLEANLINESS 

































DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


Aero Brand Accelerators are made from our own 
air-nitrogen bases. Careful technical control of 
each step of the manufacturing process assures ab- 





solute uniformity of grade at over 99% pure. 
Ample stocks of Aero Brand DPG and DOTG are 
carried at six convenient points. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 






























Record High Levels in September, but are Well Satisfied 


New Y 


talling off 


ORK, Nov. 
in the 


1, 1926 
demand 


ment. 


stabilized quotations 


ACCELERATORS 


Organic 

A-7 . ‘ ioe 70 D 
A-4 : lb ) a 
A-19 lb 75 (a 
A-11 . lb 40 (a 
Al ie ammonia, crystals ib. 82 @ 
Aniline o GFGMES ccccs Ib. 17 @ 

BB Ib 1.05 @ 
Captax b 1.20 (@ 
Crylene . Ib. 70 @ 

paste Ib .50 a, 
Di-Ortho-Tolylg ia e oa 1.08 a 
Diphenylguanidine Tre 55 @ 
Ethylidene aniline ....... lb. 60 @ 
Excellerex Ib. 35 @ 
‘ormaldehyde-A ne Ib. 40 @ 
Grasselerator 102 ....... Ib. 80 @ 
Grasselerator 552 ee 480 @ 
Grasselerator 808 ....... Ib 125 @ 
Heptene eT 55 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine . .Ib. 80 G@ 
Monex E lb 3.25 @ 
Paraphenylenediamine ....Jb 125 @ 
Pi peridine-Piperidyldithio- 

Carbamate : Ib 480 @ 
R&H §& Ib @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 lb 50 @ 
Super-Sulphur No 2 lb 18 f@ 
Tensila No. 41 Ib 65 fa 
Th arbanilide, kegs Ib 28%@ 
Trimene Ib 75 @ 

base Ib 1.20 @ 
l'riphenylguani e Ib. .70 @ 
T } Ih 3.25 fa 
Vuleone ic Ib 75 @ 
Z Ib 75 @ 
Z.i1 b 4.00 a 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue Ib 10 @ 
Lead, white Ib. 10% @ 
Litharge, domestic Ib 12 @ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
licht , Ib 06% @ 
heavy Ib 044%,@ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussiar Ib 32 (a 
Ultramarine Ib 0s @ 
Browns 
Siena, Italian Ib 04 @ 
Umber, Turkey Ib .04 @ 
Greens 
Chrome, light lb 27 @ 
edium Ib 29 @ 
dark Ib 31 @ 
‘*hromiu Oxide, bbl. Ib 31 a 
Reds 
Antimony 
erimson, 15/17 Ib. 27 @ 
sulphur free lb 48 @ 
vermillion 15/17 ..Ib. 37% @ 
golden 15/17 F s. Tb. 16 @ 
Indian English Ib. 11 @ 
eee Ib. 13%@ 
Para toner “rrr 80 @ 
Red oxide, reduced Tb. 10 @ 
RN ee ols dae Ib 14 @ 
Toluidine toner Ib. 1.75 @ 
Venetian red ...... Ib. 02% @ 
Vermillion, quicksilver 
RE tancwaeese Ib. 155 @ 
Whites 
Albalith ..... , ee .05% @ 
Lithepone, Akcolith . .Ib. .05% @ 
Litaopone, Azsolith Tb. .05% @ 


Although there has been a slight 
rubber chemicals and 
compounding ingredients, most of the chemical houses catering 
to the rubber trade are highly satisfied with the total move- 
It is evident that few manufacturers have had heavy 
tocks of chemicals on hand and this condition has made for 
Schedules for the balance of this month 


for certain 
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rubber chemicals will hold firm for the balance of the year 
Current prices follow: 
Zine Oxide—American Process | SOFTENERS 
ee M- neensncene Ib. 07% @ .07% | 
Kadox, | Acids : ; 
lack label, kegs . .Ib. 10%@ «.11%')! Muriatic, 20% ewt. 95 @ 1 5 
blue ge 9 - .09 % @ 10% Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 5.00 @ 5.25 
red id - os .08 % @ 09% Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 111.50 
American Azo 60 degrees eeeene ton 15..00 216.00 
ZZZ (lead free) Ib 07% @ 07 % Tartaric, crystals lb 29! 
ZZ (under 5% | Alkalies 
ree .06 % @ 07% Caustic soda, 76% cwt 20 
Zine Oxide- French Process Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt 1.43 1.45% 
White seal lb. 12% @ Oils 
Green seal Ib lliwa@ Castor, No } bbls lb 11% 
Red seal Ib 10\%@ Corn, crude, bbls lb l A 
Y ell 3 refined lb 11% 
Chrom : lh 17 1 18 Cottonseed crude 7 
Ocher, French medium Ib 4 (a O3 Cycline gal 4 
domestig ..ccccees Ib. 01%@ .02% Fluxrite . Ib f 
Glycerine, C.P. dr g lb 2 
: oat ox : inseed, Raw C.L. bbl. Ib 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS To pt agg “gS oad 
Moldrite It 6 
Aluminum Flake | P im - } 
(f.0.b. plant) ton 21.85 @ 24.50 | N aa. Ib ) sy 
hydrate light lb 16 @ 17 | Deemed 4 
{mmonia carbonate Ib 13! 14 Petrolat ; bh ) yi 
Are-O- Scl ton 8.00 @11.00 | se a “a 3 
re aay ee — ee aon | dark amber Db. 03% 5% 
Bi carbonate ...ton 4.00 re . fille ', ; 
sar 1 Dust mts 5 1 a a ole ster : “ : i. 
Barytes southern off-color, ton 12.00 @18.00 _ oe ’ io 10 
Western prime white ton 23.00 @ R eae nail sctif es ow 
imported , ton 27.00 @36.00 ee ee) eee ae 
Basofor b 04% @ md rectified gal s 
Bla ks ms Soya Bean, crude 13 a 
lAaCKS 6. th . a 
Arrow “Aerfloted”’ lb ) fa 13 Sy genes AN “ + = 3 
Bone Black = 05% @ 11 Re Png} - P _ — ga a 3 
Carbon, compressed Ib 5 2 l ne : . me Boxe nese ’ } 1 71/ 
‘ uncompressed lb a 12 Pitch - gundy = € 1% 
Drop Black ib. 07% @ 14 ~~ ag bbl. 9.00 10.00 
Lamp Shag iwi Ib 12 @ 40 hci , “ ih 4 toe 
asain Ib 9 @ .13 —— ae a & — - @ 
Thermatomic carbon Ib 05 @ | = haa “v5 rt ty 1 Dit ’ 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works Ib 04, @ | kiln burned bbl 1 0 D1¢ ) 
- ante: Pas Elles : 1} " \> Tackol lb 09 @ 15 
("arrara hiller ID 01% @ 2 Solvents 
Catalpo (fact.) Ib 02 z — wee 
( halk : ; ib 02%@ 04% Acetone, pure Ib 14%@ 
Cla Piton ; dessanhl rin ng : 09 Alcohol denatured, 
‘Aerfloted Suprex ton 11.00 20.00 2 ae , 1 pa gel 34 @ 447 
Blue Ridge, Dark ...ton 9.00 @ r “s ‘ : ga . @ 
rm * - Light . pee 7 00 G ~ cin bisn!phide Ib ORL a 06% 
l e on ry. ¢ 0.00 wras loric e ‘ a2 - 
Langford —_ . ton 12.00 @ 22.00 nay sr sa . ' 
Mineral Flour, . teat ‘hie 4 ” 21 
Gh este cnn “ss rs - 03 = nied se Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 161 
riues, >. é e ] 6 (a 2 Turnentine r it. 921 o41 
medium white Ib 18 @ 24 “ ae I spiri ee + b4 
common bone Ib 12 @ 14 ~ gal ‘ 
Graphite flake, bbls Ib 06%@ 10 > wax P . - 
sPeSWAX Ib 14 15 
Magnesia, carbonate Ib 08 @ 09 Carnauba, No. 1 th BD a 51 
Mica, powdered ton 65.00 @80.00 Cin t hite th 10 @ 1 
Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib 02% @ 04% Montan. ernude Ib ay} fa 06% 
Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Ozokerite, black Ib 24 @ 25 
Starch, powdered ewt 3.30 @ 3.70 green ‘ Th “+ a : 
a — , ton . = fa 7 00 ParaffineWhiteA.M.P. It 05 @ 5% 
erTcva i Aa cw o (a io Yellow A.M P Th NLU « On%& 
Vripoul, white .......00. Ib 02 a 02% Sweet Wax bbl 10 - . 
Whiting, commercial ewt 85 @ 1.00 7 # ees 
English cliffstone ewt 1.50 @ — ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Quaker ........... ton 13.00 @15.00 | AgeRite .............. Ib. 85 @ .90 
eee eee ton 10.00 @132.00 Antox ms 88 a é 
Sussex 2 ton 8.00 @10.00 VGB Ib 66 fa 
Wood pulp XXX ton 35.00 @ — . i 
ss Or AM ears view ton 25.00 @ — SUBSTITUTES 
Black pew need wae 08% @ 14 
MINERAL RUBBER snare icghec eet Ib 10 @ 17 
° a eee ee ae | 10 @ 15 
Genaseo (factory) ...... ton 59.900 @52.00 . —e 
Granulated M.R. ........ ton 33.00 @38.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Hydrocarbon, Hard ..... ton 29.00 @35.00 Ethyl Chloride, Cyl. ..... Ib 55 @ —_— 
Ifydrocarbon, Soft ......ton 29.00 @ — = ” Drums lb. 5 @ 
320/340 M.P. hydrocarbon Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib 04 @ 
(c. 1. factory) -ton 47.00 @52.00 Sulphur flour 
300 /310 M.P. hydro- Superfine, bags . .cwt 220 @ 2.75 
J F 2 
earbon (c. 1. factory) ton 42.00 @47.00 vg bbis . .cwt 2.35 @ 3.10 
NN oo ak esas eatin ds on 70.00 @72.50 109% pure, refined, 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 35.00 @75.00 ND a randy ix ior le rd ewt 260 @ 3.15 
MLR. (gram) ....... ton 42.00 @80.00 ee ae ewt. 2.85 @ 3.40 
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situation is very 


Rubber Chemicals Continue in Good Demand 


Leading Chemical Firms Report a Slight Recession from 


deliveries on contracts will 


tor 


con- 
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It is expected that quotations on most 



































THE RUBBER AGE 


Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- | 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid or our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soidered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National flat 
braid or Pratt cables (no charge to tire manufac- 
turere) and full information as to our products 
) and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- | 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 

Vj) stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. | 


National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 
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CRUDE 4%» SCRAP 


RUBBER 


“For Service” 


NEW YORK .- 41 East 42nd St. 

AKRON - |I111 Akron Savings & 
Loan Building 

CHICAGO - 3275S. La Salle St. 

BOSTON - 176 Federal St. 

LOS ANGELES - 728 South Hill Street 
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EMBOSSING CALENDERS 
For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 
Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton Ducks, Drills 
and Sheetings 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

































WAREHOUSES: Jersey City, N. J. and 
Akron, Ohio 
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€) Advertisers will find it to their 
advantage to arrange now for 


their space during 1927 in 
THE RUBBER AGE. 


S U PER F I N E | @ A few preferred positions are 


still open, but at the rate which 
contracts are being made for 


Domestic 















Snow-White | next year, they won’t last long. 

300 mesh | @ Just indicate the space you will 

; need and we will send you 

A quality product complete information by return 
at moderate price | mail. 














Ws. S. GRAY & Co. 
| 342 Madison Ave. Psy ee 


New York 
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Cotton Resists Effect of Crop Report 


To the Surprise of Many, a Market Borne Down by Hedge 
Selling Fails to be Further Depressed by Crop Estimate 


New York, Nov. 3, 1926—Southern 
hedge selling, which many cotton traders 
fear with good reason, struck the market 
forcibly a fortnight ago and had its 
effect in holding quotations down. For 
days prior to the publication of the Gov- 
ernment foreeast, the market fluctuated 
within a limited range, influenced on one 
hand by hedges, generally clear weather, 
long liquidation and some attempts on 
the short side; on the other, by the hold- 
ing movement, good cable advices and a 
bullish view of consumption statisties. 

During these pre-crop report days the 
market lacked striking features so far as 
the actual trading was concerned. The 
spinners kept buying in lots up to 500 
bales for delivery next year or in 1928, 
and there was also a certain amount of 
investment buying, but bull speculation 
was entirely lacking. Buying some years 
ahead was not confined to domestic mills, 
but foreign spinners shared in this singu- 
lar feature of a nervous market. 

The way to any enduring advance was 
always barred by hedge selling, and it 
was the consensus of belief that until 
the major part of the crop had been 
lifted from the market, it was useless 
to expect a sustained rise in prices. 

On the 25th to the echo of a Govern- 
ment crop estimate of 17,454,000 bales 
and the stupefaction of those who thought 
that it would break wide open, the mar- 
ket closed slightly higher than on the 
previous day. The South evidently took 
warning from Eugene Meyer, Jr., chair- 
man of the President’s commission and 
relied on his promise that the Federal 
Intermediate Credit banks stood ready to 
loan $250,000,000 for orderly marketing 
through organized agencies. Under the 
foree of the estimate quotations first fell 
over 30 points, but later rallied 40 to 47 
points in a way that was difficult to be- 
lieve. It was said that the day could not 
be matched in the whole history of the 
New York market. 

In suhsequent days hedge selling and 
seattered liquidation put cotton down 
and tried to hold it there, but the mo- 


Current 

COTTON and FABRIC 
Quotations 

COTTON CLOSING PRICES 


Close Close 
Open High Low Nov. 3 Oct. 18 





December 12.63 12.65 12.32 12.37 12.79 
Janusery , 12.70 12.70 12.39 12.42 12.87 
March , : 12.82 12.84 12.59 12.61 13.10 
May 13.02 13.02 12.77 12.79 13.31 
July ‘ 13.16 13.16 13.95 12.95 13.50 
TIRE FABRICS 
CORD 
Peeler, cardel, 23/5/3 . Ib 387% @ 38% 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 ....lb 37%@ _ «39 
Peeler, carded, 15/3 /3 . «lb 40 @ 41 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 ..lb. .89 @ 41 
l.gyptian, carded, 23/5/3 . .Ib. 48 @ 
92 


Egyptian, combed 23/5/3 . .Ib. 55 @ 56 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded American, 17% oz. 23-11 


0 OE PE Ne 38 G4 40% 
Carded American, 17% oz. 10-5 

«saa xa lb ts @ 40 

LENO BREAKER 
Carded American, 8 oz Ib .385 @ 37 
Carded American, 10 oz Ib. 5 @ 37 
CHAFERS 
Carded American, 8% oz .lb 33 .6CUwG — 
Carded American, 9% oz Ib. I8Bu~a@ _- 
Carded American, 12 oz lb 33 «@ — 
Carded American, 14 oz a 32.6 Ca - 
SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.50-yard Sine Ge 11%@ —- 
40-inch 2.85-yard ........yd. .10 @ — 
40-inch 3.15-yarl ... yd. .114%@ —— 
40-inch 3.60-yard ..... yd 09 @ 09% 
40-inch 3.75-yard ... yd. O74%@ 08% 
40-inch 4.25-yard ..... yd 07 @ 07% 
DUCKS 

Belting ani Hose ......... Ib. .27%@ ~- 
Iinameling ss liven tote i Sa he oe 31 @ «34 
Shoe Ducks ...... a awe. - ae @ B85 
Single filling sat aha Ib. 13 @ .15 


Double filling Ib 15 @ 16 


mentum of the holding back movement 
helped the market on the 28th, and 
large trade buying the next day, aided 
by several bullish factors both here and 
abroad, caused the market to continue 
its rise until the effect of an increase 
in hedge sales and pre-holiday. languor 
made themselves felt. 


Tire Fabrics 


shown in 


Considerable interest was 
tire fabrics during the last two 
and many inquiries for good sized quan 
tities were reported. Quotations 
somewhat. irregular and showed a spread 
of up to five cents a pound on various 
qualities. Tire factories were in the mar- 
ket to cover their requirements through 
the first half of 1927. It was possible 
to buy carded peeler cord 23 5-3 ply at 
37 cents a pound, the same price apply- 
ing to square woven. Probably as a re- 
sult of 
most of the interest centered in carded 
peeler cords, with a little shown tm 
chaters and brakers. Fabrice mills wert 
not so well sold ahead that they would 
not consider additional business during 
any of the early months of 1927. Com 
petition for contracts has been very keen. 


weeks 


were 


easier prices in these grades, 


Sheetings 

Sheetings were quiet, with the price 
situation unchanged, awaiting more active 
interest. There were reports ot 
trade inquiry for about 500,000 vards at 
under quoted Inquiry centered 
about 40-inch, 2.85 yard, and 40-inch 
2.50 yard, as well as 40-inch, 7-ounce 
part waste osnaburgs. Many buyers could 
not find goods at the prices they 
willing to pay. 


rubber 


prices. 


were 


Ducks 
A number of factors expect a definite 
change to the 60-inch enameling duck as 
consumers are said to see economies in 
purchasing that width. For the best 
makes of single filling 15 
quoted, and off-grades were held for 13 
cents. However, the price position is a 
trifle higher than it was immediately 
after the raw cotton report 
lished. During the past fortnight a fair 
number of small orders were placed, but 
although there were many bids heard for 
heavy goods, buyers’ price ideas in many 
cases were too low to interest mills. 
Most of the mills are so well fixed with 
commitments that they can afford to wait 

for new developments. 


cents was 


was pub- 





Tire Fabrics 





Enameling Duck 


250 W. 57 Street, NEW YORK 


. H. LANE & CO. 


Drill 


Osnaburg and Special Constructions 
323 South Franklin St., CHICAGO 





Sheeting 


Cord Fabrics 
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THE RUBBER 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


Machinery, 
pounding ingredients, crude and re- 
claimed rubber, consulting chemical 
and engineering services. 1. 


fabrics, chemicals, com- 


AGE 





Fal 





ACCELERATORS— x L 0 


and Dipheny! Guanidine. 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 


New York 


30 Chureh St 














ACCELERATORS — ‘Two 

Vulcone and Di 

ortho-tolylguanidine. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestufs Dept. Sales Div 

Wilmington, Del. 


new accelerators 

























ACCELERATORS 


Grasselerat 102 
Grasselerator 552 
Grasselerator 808 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Rubber Service Dept 


347 Madison Ave., New York 





The 
BLUE LIST 


of the 
Industry 


Your Products 
Listed Here 


reach buyers in rubber 
factories at a cost lower 
than is possible by any 
other method. 


ARRANGE FOR YOUR 
LISTING TODAY! 


CALENDERS- Embossing, for 


artificial leather, oil cloth ete. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Co. 


83 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I 











CARBON BLACK-~ Micron- 
ex the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CARBON BLACK 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Manufacturers for forty years. 


940 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
612 Metropolitan Bldg., Akron, O. 




















ACCELERATORS— Every 


lot is tested before shipment and a 
written guarantee of quality fur- 
nished. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
709 Sixth Ave. N. Y. City 


-—— Specially pre- 
ASBESTINE— Specially ; 
pared tor use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working sample. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row, New York City 





CARBON BLACK- 4 er floted 


Arrow Black for rubber compound- 
ing. Standard for grit-free uni- 
formity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
130 West 42nd St. New York 






















ACCELERATORS —AI19, 
A7, Thiocarbanilid. 


The RUBBER SERVICE 


Laboratories Co. 
611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg 
Akron Ohio 


BEAD CABLES— National 


Flat Woven and Pratt Patent Bead 
Cables. 


National Standard Co. 
Niles, Mich. 














CARBON BLACK or any 


other compounding material used 
by rubber manufacturers can be 
marketed at low cost by listing it in 
The Market Place. 
















ANTIMONY 


golden and crimson, very fine, pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


Pentasulphide, 








BOLTON BIAS CUTTER 
Cuts cord or flat fabrics 
with equal ease and precision. In 
use all over the world. 


Spadone Machine Co., Inc. 
15 Park Row New York 


woven 








CATALPO — The universal 


and standard rubber pigment now 
being used in treads, solids, tubes, 
eareass frictions, ete. 

Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street 
New York City 






















The Most Economical Form of Advertising 
The Market Place Section of THE RUBBER AGE contains the only alphabet- 


ically arranged listings of small ‘ads’ available in the rubber industry. 


Your 


advertisement in this section will not only be easy to find, but it will produce 


excellent results at very moderate costs. 





Let us send you details. 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Second Page Following. 
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TIRES & TUBES 
CRUDE RUBBER 








STATISTICAL 
SECTION 


AUTOMOBILES 
GASOLINE 
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/ ITH THIS issue the London rubber price table 

on this page is changed to show the first five 

days’ prices in the new rubber restriction quarter. It 
will be seen that instead of being stimulated by the tight- 
ening up of restriction on November 1, the price has 
changed but little and still remains below the demanded 
21 pence. The new restriction regulations specify that 
if the price fails to average 21 pence during the quarter, 
Malaya and Ceylon will be allowed to export only 70 


per cent of their standard production after February 1. 
Should the average fall below 15 pence, the exportable 
percentage after February 1 will be cut to 60 per cent. 
An average of 24 pence would increase the allowance 
to 90 per cent but such an average is regarded as im- 
probable. Changes in the situation will be reflected in 
the table on this page in every issue. All of these tables 
are currently brought up to date; they are the only ones 
in any rubber publication that are so handled. 
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Average Spot Closing Prices-- 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 
Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1920— 


Year Cents Year Cents Years Cents 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 
1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 
1913 82.04 1917 72.23 
7-Average Monthly Price per Pound since 1921— 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 19.18 18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 
Feb. 17.96 16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 
Mar. 17.05 14.53 34.21 22.83 41.00 59.00 
Apr. 16.73 15.99 32.48 22.51 43.64 51.25 
May 15.82 15.25 27.39 19.89 58.47 47.7E& 
June 12.49 15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 
July 14.01 14.67 26.10 22.16 103.16 41.03 
Aug 14.04 13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 
Sept. 14.53 14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 
Oct 16.02 19.78 26.93 31.13 98.01 42.50 
Nev. 18.06 23.88 27.14 34.33 104.80 
Dee 20.47 27.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 
Average 
for Year 16.36 17.50 29.45 26.20 72 46 





London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet 


(In pence per pound) 
Fifth Restriction Year—-First Quarter 





1 99 
5 30 


Day Nov Dec. Jan Day Nov Dec Jan. 
1 20% 16 
2 19% 17 
; 19 % 18 
4 20 19 
5 20% 20 
6 2 
- 9° 
8 23 
9 24 

10 25 

11 23 

12 27 

13 28 

l 

1 


31 
(The average price for the period for which daily prices are reported 
above is approximately 19.975 pence ‘he British Colpnial Secretary 
has announced that only 70% of the standard production will be ex- 
portable from the restricted area during the next quarter if the price 
during the entire current quarter does not average at least 21 pence.) 


Average Price in Previous Quarters 


Quarter 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Nov-Jan om Javendveceunca 14285 14.175 17.9983 46799 
2?  rcetdendateveogenaebeheees 16858 12917 19.856 28.103 
DE srdeanedcéeectusiveunnanene 14.242 10.974 38.469 21.001 
Aug.-Oct ; a ....14.944 14.632 43.269 20.199 


U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber. 
o£ 








-—Gross Imports——, ——-Re-exports— o 
Average Average F, Ge 
Declared Declared § 
Total Value Total Value 
Long Declared per pownd Long Deelared per pownd Long 

YEARS Tons Value Cents Tone Value Cents Tone 
1900 22,026 $28,577,789 57.92 1,718 $2,839,668 73.77 20,308 
1901 24,617 28,120,218 51.00 1,663 2,425,727 65.11 22,054 
1902 22,702 25,158,591 49.47 1,457 1,877,698 57.52 21,245 
1903 24,886 35,152,642 63.06 1,646 2,598,416 70.47 23,240 
1904 27,629 43,784,297 70.75 1,540 2,749,234 79.70 26,0890 
1905 28,637 48,517,906 75.63 1,616 3,149,989 87.00 27,0212 
1906 30,316 53,391,137 78.62 1,676 3,153,775 84.02 28,640 
1907 30,649 49,813,361 72.56 1,832 3,509,902 85.55 28,817 
1908 34,058 44,696,526 58.59 1,655 2,466,428 66.52 82,408 
1909 41,950 79,264,817 84.35 2,161 4,233,921 87.46 39,789 
1910 40,241 98,007,295 108.73 2,749 8,134,064 182.07 37,494 
1911 36,987 74,410,550 89.81 2,523 4,977,174 88.07 84,464 
1912 52,705 99,567,071 84.34 2,456 4,692,262 85.31 50,249 
1913 51,732 76,820,739 66.29 1,881 8,396,429 80.62 49,851 
1914 63,865 70,472,704 49.26 2,618 8,244,346 55.82 61,350 
1915 98,876 111,031,144 50.13 2,082 2,357,350 50.54 96,794 
1916 120,576 159,745,475 59.15 4,098 5,330,100 58.07 116,478 
1917 181,089 233,220,904 57.49 4,000 5,305,289 59.21 117,089 
1918 145,518 146,378,319 44.91 2,746 3,133,622 50.95 142,772 
1919 239,259 215,820,113 40.27 2,282 2,205,629 438.15 236,977 
1920 252,922 242,795,778 42.86 4,160 2,846,898 30.55 248,762 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2414,924 18.86 179,678 
1922 301,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,819 28.87 800,873 
1924 328,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.28 317,747 
1925: 
Jan. 32,898 22,406,756 30.41 1,162 963,593 $7.02 81,7386 
Feb. 24,696 18,532,115 83.50 979 779,406 85.58 23,717 
Mar. 33,072 25,146,691 38.94 1,345 1,105,119 36.69 81,737 
Apr. 32,506 24,874,562 34.16 1,130 1,009,305 89.86 81,876 
May 36,932 30,311,754 36.64 1,203 1,323,445 49.12 385,720 
June 31,569 26,855,883 387.98 1,198 1,577,106 58.75 80,871 
July $2,455 33,701,723 46.86 1,278 2,132,681 74.52 81,177 
Aug. 33,412 39,834,348 53.22 1,131 1,623,258 64.08 82,288 
Sept. 26,367 36,686,013 62.11 1,154 1,820,360 70.41 25,218 
Oct. 34,651 50,027,338 64.45 1,132 1,989,291 78.48 83,519 
Nov. 7,755 56,271,963 66.54 1,605 2,898,930 80.65 86,150 
Dec 40,329 65,055,868 72.02 1,510 2,625,259 77.61 388,819 

396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,818 
1926: 
Jan. 42,404 72,528,151 76.36 2,084 8,747,505 80.28 40,830 
Feb 82,865 58,733,370 79.78 1,430 2,280,168 71.17 81,488 
Mar 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,836 2,735,234 66.51 40,816 
Apr. 84,544 48,742,539 62.99 1,128 1,605,098 63.58 83,416 
May 29,756 36,896,080 55.35 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28,704 
June 24,900 34,498,561 61.85 1,105 1,371,217 55.41 23,795 
July 35,820 33,061,470 41.20 1,554 1,743,854 50.09 84,266 
Ang 27,400 24,670,752 4021 1,318 1,339,563 45.238 26,0823 
Sept 37,112 32,625,022 39.02 1,437 1,519,870 47.20 85,675 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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ALL THE LEADERS 


Are represented in this section. 
chasing agents can rely on the con- 
cerns listed as thoroughly reliable in 


Pur- 
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Great Oaks From 
Little Acorns Grow 


and likewise a small be- 
ginning in the matter of 
advertising space is the 
first step to a bigger 
business! 


Start Now by 
using listings in 


THE MARKET PLACE 


Rates are low 
and results are sure. 








CRUDE RUBBER — a1! 
Grades. 
Send us Your Inquiries. 
Gibraltar Rubber Corp. 
West New York, N. J. 


Washed - Dried - Milled. 


ENGINEERS 


Machinists, Iron and Steel Founders 
Standard and Special 
Rubber Working Machinery 


The Adamson Machine Co. 


Akren, Ohio 














CRUDE RUBBER 
BROKERS 


Henderson Brothers Co., Inc. 


60 Beaver St., New York City 
Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y 











FABRICS— spots and Con- 


tracts: Tire Fabrics, Enameling 
ducks, Tube Wrapping Tapes. 


H. Frank Jones 
395 Broadway New York City 














CRUDE RUBBER 


Importers and Dealers 
Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House 

Henderson, Helm & Co., Inc. 
44 Beaver St., New York 


Weekly Market Review on Request 








FABRICS. ~Tire, cords, enamel- 


ing ducks, drills, sheetings, osna- 
burgs. 


J. H. Lane & Co. 
250 West 57th St. New York City 








CHEMICALS — Accelerators 


Trimene Base, Heptene, Monex, Crylene, 

Lit hex ine © 

Clay Mineral | z Seminole (Georgia) 

Antwridant VGB, a proven product 
Labels—all-rubber two color brands 


Naugatuck Chemical Co. 


1790 Broadway New York 








CRUDE RUBBER 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. 
41 East 42nd. St., 


Offices in Akron, Chicago, Bostor 





FABRICS— Tire fabrics—-coarse 


builders, chafers, breakers in all 
grades. 
New England Southern Mills 
LAWRENCE @& CO. 
24 Thomas St New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 











CHEMICALS ana compound- 
Whiting, 
Mineral Rubber. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 


50 East 42nd St New York City 


ing ingredients: Clay, 
Accelerators, 











CRUDE RUBBER 


Importers 
Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Inc. 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


82 Beaver St., New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second Nat'l. B’ldg 











FACTICE~—Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 














CHEMICALS and COLORS 
for all classes of mixing and cure. 
Con ple té rubhe T labors tory service 
tor our customers 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
New York Chicago Cleveland 


Boston 














DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


Aero Brand, product of the high- 
est purity from dependable source 
of supply. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
511 Fifth Ave. New York City. 











CONSULT BANNER 


Before You Buy 
TIRE BUILDING MACHINES 
The Banner Machine Co. 


Columbiana, Ohio 
Paul A. Frank, Akron, Ohio, Agent 








FLUXITE — Liquid and 


Solid — A rubber softener and aging com- 
pound of great efficiency. 


Damascus Mnfg. Corp. 
E. 93rd. St. & Cassius Ave., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















DRY KILN—for drying crude 


rubber and chemicals—Hunter Pro- 
cess. 
Carrier Engineering 
Corporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave Newart N. J. 








GUAYULE— «pDuro” 


washed and dried ready for com- 
pounding. 


Brand 


Continental Rubber Co. 
120 Broadway New York 
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STATISTICAL SECTION (Continued) 




















1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 "1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan 2,740 4,170 4,294 4,740 4,721 2,194 4,114 ,785 4,013 974 5,566 6,261 6,411 7,949 ) 947 
Feb 2,779 4,291 4,372 4,908 4,865 2,144 3,568 3,549 5,924 3,436 6,255 6,966 7,020 8,928 11,164 
Mar 3528 5.154 4,570 5 276 45% 2,847 4, 3,988 4,657 1561 6,911 7,561 7,684 9,510 12,004 
Apr 3,202 4,719 4,410 5,341 5,346 2.853 4.106 1.018 5.498 4.980 7.286 8,118 8.219 9.088 12,461 
May 5,629 4,850 4,051 5,467 5,023 3,608 3,793 693 954 5,211 7,364 ),209 8.442 8 611 12,343 
J e 85 145 3, 5OE 5,415 §,422 1,251 3,448 671 6,727 24 6,723 9,387 8,207 7,243 11.968 
July 3.302 2,657 3,403 5,587 4,950 3,678 3,463 1,748 6,298 ¢ 7 6,445 8,628 6,851 6,421 10,592 
Aug 5.87 3,141 £313 5,607 5,872 i,1 803 9,010 41,760 6.94 €.173 5,078 169 7,261 ) 2 
Sept 3,34 2,706 4,708 5,007 3,407 ( 4,539 1,569 6,149 7,197 6,0 7,681 
Oct, 3,566 5,169 4,505 3,534 821 1,196 , 580 6,244 7,118 6,670 
Nov 3,644 4,253 1,229 245 3,408 1,450 671 6,620 6,943 6,95 
Dex 3.548 4,584 4,760 4,040 547 1,14 3,601 6,132 7,427 8,142 

40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 1,98 45,204 50,120 59,262 
“AU TOMOBIL E INNER TU BES 

= Production During Month — _ —Sales During Nenth——___—.... -——— Inventory at End of Month. 

1922 1923 1924 1925 192¢ 1922 1923 192 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan 3,125 ), 269 5,184 343 6,809 2,552 5,091 4. 723 5,576 723 6,996 7,784 8,960 11,570 14,361 
Feb 3,46 86 5,424 6,339 6,825 2,310 4,085 4,5 1,971 736 8,189 9,029 9.786 13,023 17.090 
Mar 4,023 6,501 5,625 7,000 7,030 2,848 5,214 1667 5,711 4,987 321 10,321 10,877 14,23¢ 19.13] 
Apr 3,534 5,679 5,380 6,851 6,55 3,162 4,825 4,782 6,704 5,051 9,640 11,192 11,503 13,618 20,674 
May 3,961 5,757 4,992 6,54¢ 6,149 995 4,651 1,s¢ 8,040 6,304 9,586 12,390 11,682 2,501 21,141 
June 1,174 1,787 1,658 6,942 6,171 », 391 1,582 ae 9,052 6,898 $3,249 11,899 10,888 10,409 20,243 
July 1,091 0K 5,143 7,544 5,729 4,905 5,374 7,190 9,14( 8,569 7,568 9,862 8.845 8,635 7,267 
Aug 5.078 41.771 6,688 7,618 7,424 5.733 5,800 7.49 6,923 9,579 6,945 9,267 7,678 9.271 15.462 
Sept 4.669 4,339 7,342 7,254 4.797 4.966 6,908 6,665 6,886 3.610 8,052 9.950 
Oct 5,050 5.140 7,861 6,612 4,618 4,848 5,700 7,845 7,317 9,198 9,803 8.726 
Nov. 5,135 4,602 6,136 6,26¢ 4,165 4,604 3,33 5,406 8,280 8,925 10,224 9.491 
Dec 4,548 4.385 6,273 6,999 5,197 4,732 5,540 4,991 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 

50,850 60,116 70,706 82.614 49.673 59.072 68.016 81,004 
(*) Statistics of The Rub ber Association of America, raised to 100% (*) All figures expressed in thousands a 
<== = ==————————————————_——_—_—_—_ 


Production During Month—— 





United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Production, 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 











At 


Stock of Crude Rubber in . United States and London — 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


UNITED STATES 


___ON HAND___ 


AFLOAT. 
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ON HAND 


ND AFLOAT__. 


Sales, and Inventories 


—Sales During Month-— 










































Inventory at End of Month— 























LONDON 


(In Wharves and Warehouses 


Figures Include Latex) 








End of 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 At 
Jan — §0.870 55.198 —— 36,759 46,296 - 97,629 100,434 End of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Feb. — 54,109 58,035 - 41,475 46,935 95,584 104,970 January 19,300 56,573 67,252 738,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 
Mar. —— 52,494 61,822 - - 40,577 43,567 - 93,071 105,389 February 18,329 59,439 67,623 70,483 56,732 23.425 10,004 
March 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,438 55,647 18,104 13,750 
Apr. —— 50,143 55,261 —— 53,465 41,905 103,608 97,166 
May —— 52,064 64,360 — 46,846 40,303 98,910 104,663 A 20 079 we no gan 9A s 
- ‘ - 5 2Rn7 Apru 20,072 68,759 68.637 58.770 54.559 12.949 18.951 
June —— 50,997 60,460 51,202 40,907 — 102,199 101,367 May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54439 51.615 5895 20.896 
Tune > F117 3 RQ "7 507 5 5 5 5 93 
July 46.245 64.900 46.003 88.062 92.248 102.962 22,517 69,40 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,318 23,894 
Aug. — 42,354 60,870 —— 41,254 37,360 —— 83,608 98,230 . 
Sept — 36,367 62,078 —— 55,151 42,464 518105,542 July 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,937 52,073 4,258 27,727 
August 30,674 73,211 72,112 48,427 49,700 4,619 764 
Oct. 55,378 34,085 46,359 51,098 101,737 85,183 September 35,504 72,175 70,977 54,523 44,011 5,453 
Nov. 59,017 34,885 35,685 42,692 94,702 86,577 
Dec 56,080 51,215 46,216 48,208 102,296 99,423 October 41,743 69,229 68,536 58,891 37,523 5,086 
— November 45,550 70,786 68,548 60,074 33,593 3,869 
(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100 % ) December r 50,652 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5 697 
. 
United States Co onsumption of Gasoline 
(Gallons) 
MONTHS: 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January 144,579,291 169,240,627 236,073,140 294,750,791 282,717,148 456,967,163 500,420,689 595,413,000 720,358,000 
February 147,204,377 185,900,192 248,395,214 225,195,372 262,925,732 380,093,070 402,703,876 543,640,000 650,718,000 
March 219,333,317 201,004,317 256,020,539 346,164,546 380,406,778 446,460,208 467,181,088 625,053,000 779,571,000 
April 265,151,411 243,440,615 297,000,463 333,290,921 385,230,994 485,716,788 607,175,026 798,305,000 831,410,000 
May 313,824,603 327,610,273 378,912,692 354,263,486 499,724,405 582,535,781 672,495,321 841,787,000 989,857,000 
June 306,677,723 305,960,438 427,747,291 442,924,973 506,959,446 633,504,590 682,409,140 868,350,000 969,051,000 
July 353,589,555 296,242,260 434,878,617 457,758,078 566,099,329 674,019,467 789,666,590 963,071,000 1,014,804.000 
August 339,435,744 376,484,274 479,741,391 505,035,827 583,687,932 692,154,000 828,057,347 931,901,000  =1,103,844,000 
September 284,685,213 367,633,742 450,888,670 438,083,634 507,924,207 655,797,616 718,068,623 848,867,000 942,858,000 
October 299,642,892 338,429,709 384,802.246 454,995,551 490,393,454 621,172,668 751,499,199 831,774,000 
November 245,278,844 284,620,809 366,567.344 350. 548,481 471,616,103 538,398,809 698,359.199 757,744,000 
December 209,863,377 238,245,230 289,673,556 313,015,596 434,399,514 518,305,120 657,967,000  759.699.000 
TOTAL 8,129,266,347 8,434,812,486 4,260,696,163 4,516.027,256 5,372,085,042 6,685,035,280 7,770,238,000 9, 365 ,604,000 
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HEELS, soles and strips 


We can make any special brand with your 
molds or with ours. Best quality at the 
lowest price. Consult us. 

P. & B. Rubber Mfg, Co., Inc. 
Laurel Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 


MOLDS AND CORES 

Tire building equipment; general 

machine work. 

The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 

















LINERS PROCESSED 
For 


Various Rubber Stocks 
The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 
Co. 


5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 


MOLDS & CORES—rTire 


building machines; tire finishing 
stands; tubing machines; hydraulic 
presses. 
The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 
of Standardized Quality. 


NO. 188 FOR TUBES 


Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
New York Akron Philadelphia 














MACHINERY 


Heater Presses, Molds and Cores, 
Tubing Machines. 


The Williams Foundry & Mach. Co. 


“In Business Since 1888" 


Akron, Ohio 








MOLDS & CORES— for 


automobile tires; general machine 
work. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


for all purposes. 


Rubber Regenerating Co. 


Naugatuck, Conn. 


















MANDRELS--CIRCULAR 


and Economy Calender Shells 
Prompt Service—Let us quote you. 


The Clyde E. Lowe Co. 


99076 E. 8ilst St.. Cleveland, Ohio 


“NU-GUM” RUBBER 


Produced trom No. 1 Floating 
Tubes. Absolutely pure no oils 
no compound added. Specific 
Gravity, .98 
E. L. Bullock & Sons, Inc. 


99 John St New York City 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


“43 Yeare Serving the Industry Solely 
as Reclaimers”’ 


























MICA Water Ground and 

Water Floated 160 Mesh —Ab- 

solutely Free from Grit. Akron 

Stocks, also Factory Shipments. 
The C. P. Hall Co. 


116 Central Savings & Trust Bldg., Akron 

















PINE TAR — Retort “Sunny 

South”, “Pentareo”, “American”. 

Brands for Tires, Tubes, Mechani- 

eals,—Reclaim. The Best Softener 
E. W. Colledge 

P. O. Box 356 Jacksonville, Fla. 


Agents in New York, Chicago, Cleveland 

















MICA—16° mesh—-water ground 
water floated—tfree from foreign 


matter 
Stocks carried at Trenton, N. J 
0 Chicago, Il 


The Marchaw Fuller & 


Goodwin Company 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


The Xylos Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


CAPACITY 250,000 POUNDS DAILY 








POWER EQUIPMENT 


Boilers Compressors Pumps 


Generators Tanks Heaters 
Rubbe r Machinery 

F. William Stocker 

Hoboken, Ne W Jersey 



























MOLDS 
FOR TIRES, MECHANICAL 
GOODS & DRUGGIST SUNDRIES. 
The Akron Rubber Mold & 
Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO. 







RED OXIDE—a special 


grinding, guaranteed uniform in 
eolor and quality. 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 




















RECLAIMED RUBBER 
We specialize in fine Grey, Black 
and Red Reclaimed Rubber. 


Send us Your Inquiries 


The Defiance Rubber Co. 


Defiance, Ohio 














RUBBER— crude and scrap, 


all grades. 


H. Muehlstein & Co. 
Liggett Bldg. New York 
Akron, Chicago, Boston, Hoboken 
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-— British Malaya'— 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Figures in Long Tons) 


--Dutch East Indies’ French’ 




















Gross Net India & Br. North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon 
Exports Imports Exports Ceylon* Burma’ Sarawak‘ Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast’ D.EJ. China Valley* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 37,112 6,416 5,433 1,744 1,718 32,938 44,002 57,822 5,606 19,859 394,263 
1924 259,760 107,419 152,341 37,351 7,697 6,485 1,892 2,962 2,446 52,499 80,347 6,688 23,164 413,872 
ee: wana 316,825 158,022 158,803 45,684 10,082 8,460 2,308 5,378 46,643 62,678 119,271 25,307 
1925 
Jan 19,183 10,132 9,051 3,065 ,090 605 180 404 3,053 5,097 5,858 701 816 
Feb 21,622 10,071 11,551 2,207 1,121 469 148 2383 3,490 5,139 8,569 586 36,540 
Mar. 26,836 13,399 13,437 4,201 984 756 209 437 4,583 5,499 10,807 487 43,3859 
Apr 22,414 11,751 10,66: 3,250 684 483 164 R4 4,121 4,663 8,536 482 1,585 35,015 
May 26,667 12,979 13,688 2,600 585 717 189 189 3,624 4,455 12,006 599 2,588 41,540 
WE. <scéiews 27,894 14,706 13,188 3,502 831 1,046 195 430 4,187 4,667 10,644 833 1,653 41,17 
July 24,809 16,192 8,617 4,487 680 955 218 533 4,719 },244 10,516 411 1,142 37,522 
Me. sccccac. See 12,025 15,728 3,409 671 548 194 436 3,210 5,186 9,445 484 1,810 41,121 
Sept ‘ 29,425 12,913 16,512 4,758 745 766 218 533 3,364 4,913 10,628 764 2,140 45,341 
OM. scccces 28,711 14,986 13,725 5,270 516 639 199 708 3,516 5,511 11,767 683 2,240 44,774 
ee ele ce 31,648 14,904 16,744 3,980 1,044 838 186 411 4,657 6,349 11,958 991 2,620 49,778 
Dec. 29,363 13,964 15,899 4,955 1,131 638 208 330 4,119 5,955 8,537 860 2,381 45,013 
316,825 158,022 158,803 45,684 10,082 8,460 2,308 5,378 46,643 62,678 119,271 7,881 25,307 492,495 
a EE on 
1926 
Jan 30,452 10,237 20,433 4,058 1,273 416 196 288 4,397 6,277 8,081 915 1,284 7,618 
Feb 30,440 8,306 22,134 4,941 725 488 141 253 4,474 5,734 6,801 554 2,759 49,004 
Eee 35,012 14,800 20,212 5,708 1,113 792 232 418 4,865 5,612 11,880 573 2,126 53,531 
Apr. Terre 10,565 13,162 3,484 590 679 251 294 4,522 4,598 6,208 410 2,318 86,516 
May . 31,231 10,604 20,627 3,600 691 927 157 279 4,742 5,293 8,606 502 1,353 46,777 
June . .. 30,624 11,764 18,860 3,906 52 779 160 275 5,440 6,111 9,844 549 1,213 47,589 
July 28,824 15,280 13,544 4,800 1,929 5.522 12.864 1,521 
Aug 34,625 13,595 21,030 378 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
— —=——————$—$——_——— — —— ——— ——_ -— — =— = — — ————_ —_ —_ 
(*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as Malayan production since through which port practically their entire production moves. (°) Exports 


much of the imported rubber contains ¢. high percentge of moisture and 
impurities which are eliminated before it is reexported; the Malayan 
figures do not contain rubber exported as latex which on the basis of 3 
pounds per gallon amounted to 99 tons in 1923, 957 tons in 1924 and 


3,101 tons in 1925 (?) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 
1926 (*) Official statistics. (*) Figures for Sarawak, British North 
Borneo and Siam are imports from these territories into Singapore 


from “Other Dutch East Indies” are chiefly native rubber which con- 
tains one-third of moisture and impurities for which no allowance has 
been made in the statistics; rubber shipped as latex has not been included 
and amounted to 6,355 tons in 1923, 2,735 tons in 1924 and 6,207 tons 
in 11 months of 1925. (*) Exports through Para, Manaos and Iquitos. 
(") This total includes the net exports from British Malaya and all the 
figures shown for the other territories. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


(Long Tons) 











zt Rus- Austra- Bel- Swe- Nor- Den- 
United United France Canada Japan sia lia gium Nether- den way mark 
States Kingdom (abd) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce (ef) (d) lands (abed) (abc) (abd) 

1919 236,977 42.671 19,951 5.584 8,770 10,688 9,594 75 733 3,995 2,771 2,022 437 673 
1920 248,762 56,844 15,86 11,890 11,912 6,015 6,123 62 1,040 3,840 5,510 1,567 241 479 
1921 179,678 42,087 16,981 21,920 8,248 22,981 3,906 165 554 1,705 1,022 813 178 251 
1922 296,267 11,724 27,644 27,54¢ 9,366 16,449 6,430 2,453 2,649 172 —3,807 1,248 321 87 
1923 300,372 12,700 31,067 18,515 13,299 17,181 8,489 4,506 1,631 2,184 792 1,391 448 B54 
1924 317,747 11,550 34,488 22 14,420 19,612 8,764 824 3,127 2,688 —807 1,781 669 473 
1925 381,815 4,061 36,911 33,937 19,825 12,748 11,412 7,088 4,217 2,930 875 1,690 701 440 
1925 
January 31,736 284 2,147 4,303 1,432 797 552 333 192 331 109 164 64 16 
February 23,717 2492 529 3,690 1,278 658 908 1,000 838 275 88 136 145 37 
March 31,727 —3,396 3,924 2,784 2,349 689 1,463 1,083 357 373 56 183 77 71 
April 31,376 2,961 3,069 3,57 1,397 719 817 535 814 97 181 149 47 22 
May 35,729 8,650 3,223 3,834 1,532 863 1,060 1,999 385 228 47 12 47 16 
June 30,371 619 2,387 3,239 1,681 2,095 1,506 59 378 329 120 97 43 74 
July 31,177 2,204 1,827 2,606 1.613 813 650 16 341 176 28 114 45 24 
August 2,281 825 1,109 2,942 1,582 786 631 85 297 169 7 119 53 85 
September 25,213 5,369 4,633 2,667 1,202 936 939 23 429 283 136 102 54 20 
October 33,519 1,203 3,029 2,325 1,799 1,060 914 21 243 255 60 159 38 38 
November 36,150 2,466 4,654 1,260 1,712 2,140 1,157 190 512 236 ~12 219 55 52 
December 38,819 6,158 3,370 713 2,248 1,187 815 1,533 431 178 -14 122 33 85 
1920 
January 40,320 6,439 3170 703 2,188 892 760 332 358 76 154 123 46 51 
February 31,435 3,114 51: 1,11 1,685 741 1,041 643 432 275 89 171 82 94 
March 40,31 8,907 4,790 1,342 2,079 864 1,037 832 469 29 227 213 31 55 
Apr 33,416 8,275 4,834 1,781 1,615 865 102 71 93 204 27 23 
May 28,704 6,773 2,937 1,848 1,239 20( 241 110 24 47 

ne 23,795 5.894 2,327 1,655 1,188 98: 214 178 74 
Tuly 1.267 6.758 2 202 17¢ 195 
Aug 
Sept . 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec 
a—tIncluding gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Reexports not de- Ceylon, Dutch East Indies and United Kingdom; monthly < gg em 


ducted. d—Believed to include scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Russian 
statistics are exports from United Kingdom only to Russia. f—Australian 
annual statistics including 1924 are exports to Australia from Malaya, 


total for 1925 are exports from Malaya, Ceylon, and Java only 


sign, reexports in excess of imports. AU statvtice from original oficial 
trade returns. 
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IF YOU need a light rubber for padding or 
shock absorbing, you should use RUBBER 
FOAM (in sheets). 
Wat roof e-fourtl 
‘ ‘ ht f r} Write for b k 
C/M Company of Ameri 
181 N. Dearborn St Chicago, Ill 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


t 


ca 








SANITARY GOODS 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elas- 
tic Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps 
and Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 
Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TUBING, INSULATING 
and Straining Machinery 


“Perfected” equipment for inner tubes, 
treads, and tire beads. Circular hose looms. 


John Royle & Sons 


Paterson, New Jersey 

















RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Caps, Apron s, Rubber Specialties. 
Sheet Gum Cut to Pattern 
tANDPRINT RUBBER 
Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 
Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sanitarv Goods, Sheetings, Bathing 





STRIP CUTTING MACHINES 


For cutting all rubber, composition 
and plain or impregnated fabrics. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





USED MACHINERY 


Mills, Calenders, Grinders, Washers 
New and Old Rubber Scrap 





Locust St. Medford, Mass. 








Rubber Cloth Remnants 
M. Norton & Co. 
































RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of all classes 


of Rubber Goods. 


United States Rubber Co. 
1790 Broadway, New York City 











SULPHUR- «Tire” Brand 


Superfine; “Tube” Brand Velvet; 
quality Sulphur for the rubber trade. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., 
of Texas 


Houston, Texas 
Chauncey, N. Y 


Seanlon Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal 


W HI TIN G—Domestic 


RUBBER MAKERS STANDARD 
Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 Madison Ave., 





New York 











RUBBER SCRAP 
Always Buying and Selling 
Rubber Waste, Cured and Uncured, 
Hard Rubber, Balata, Gutta Percha 


HERMAN WEBER 


Newark & Jackson Sts.. Hoboken, N. J 











TECHNOLOGIST — Test- 


ing, formule, costs, experimental 
work on all classes of rubber prod- 
ucts. Litigation 

Fred’k. J. Maywald, F.C.S. 
> William St., Belleville, N. J. 


WHITING & PARIS WHITE 


manufactured from Genuine 
English Chalk and Cliffstone—no 
adulterations. 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 


Camden New Jersey 



















RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


White, brown and black. 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
150 Nassau St New York 














TIRES—For Every Trans- 


portation need from the Ford Ranabout to 
the heaviest truck and Multiple passenger 
coach. 


Fisk Rubber Co. 
250 West 57th St., N. Y. City 


WOOD FLOUR (wood pulp) 


FINELY POWDERED WHITE PINE 
W9OD Like Flour—Uniform in Quality 


Becker, Moore & Company, Inc. 
North Tonawanda, New York 








Ne ad for Sa ples 


MANUFACTURERS 

















SANITARY GOODS 
Dress Shields, Reducing Garments, 
Sheetangs, Aprons, Bathing Caps, 
ete. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
485 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 











TIRES 


“Goes a long way to make friends” 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


ZINC OXIDES — Including 
KADOX and “Albalith.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales 


Company 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Cleveland San Francisco 























Buyers will see your products if they are listed in 
THE MARKET PLACE regularly, for they consult 


this section twice-every-month for their needs. 






























Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber— 











November 10, 


31 Average 





New York Market, in Cents per Pound 
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Mar. 55 

Apr. 59 

May 48% 
June 41% 42 
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Sept. 
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Dec 


Nov. 


1920 
1921 


1924 
January 
February 
March 


|| May 
June 


| August 
|| September 


October 
|| November 
December 





Total 


1925 
January 
February 
March 





April 


\May ..... 


June 

| July 

| August 

| September 
|| October 


December 


Total 


January 
Februery 
March 





April 
June 


July 
August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


1,883,158 
1,514,000 
,397,827 


3,719,164 


= 2 


April eeeee 


.” Saree 


. 3,262,764 


|| November 


1926* 


a «ssa 


Total 


293,824 
343,460 


357,045 


346,405 
286,32 


225,079 


244,54 
255,23 
263,52 
260,881 
204,343 
182,099 





391,302 
382,714 
364,806 


358,554 
221,831 
272,425 





406,572 
336,358 
285,199 


284,703 
334,524 


399,105 


401,836 
394,569 
358,360 


328 816 


On 


*Revised Figures 


3 


United 


States 


1,799,522 
1,452,902 
302,923 
,589,936 


283,983 
331,388 
341,851 


174,899 


3,144,999 


204,620 
242,024 


319,140 


347,414 
214,401 


262,053 


392,651 
327,617 
277,701 


- 


3,817,639 3,678,328 


319.763 
381,116 
383,907 
373,140 
339,542 


315,863 
379,111 


-——Passenger Cars——, 


Canada 


83,636 
61,098 
94,904 


129,228 


9,841 
12,072 


15,194 


14,448 
15,291 
10,757 
,6 
4 

58 


1 
i] 


@ O' & 
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6,357 
5,962 
7,200 


117,765 


8,301 
10,779 
13,014 


15,515 
18,351 
14,249 


11,140 
7,430 
10,372 
13,921 
8,741 
7,493 


139,311 


17,929 
21,429 
18,818 


12,953 


Automobile Production 











-———Truckse—_, 
Total United Canada 
States 
322,039 311,531 10,508 
147,550 142,402 5,148 
251,434 244,285 7,149 
378,288 361,078 17,210 
30,785 29,038 1,747 
32,974 31,295 1,679 
36,505 34,466 2,040 
38,037 36,104 1,933 
35,408 33,655 1,753 
29,135 28,185 950 
26,448 25,341 1,107 
28,714 27,834 3880 
32,015 30,663 1,351 
32,533 31,263 1,27 
27,956 26,875 1,081 
27,596 25,906 1,690 
378,106 360,625 17,481 
28,198 1,565 
34,467 1,693 
45,168 2,089 
47,=98 46,322 1,576 
43,380 41,492 1,888 

38,141 
41,915 
37,843 
60,452 
46,003 
40,077 
34,477 
498,019 475,941 22,078 
33,461 9.763 3,698 
41,685 7,608 4,077 
49,233 44,848 4,385 
53,887 50,314 3573 
51,343 47,838 505 
47,043 44,110 2,933 
41,847 39,592 255 
£5,283 
a . 











|| January 
February 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


TOTALS 


March .... 


100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 





1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

coee ODED 16,948 80,106 29,058 29,638 
esse 5,068 14,767 30,149 25,736 29,761 
coos 9,190 21,408 36,629 28,385 33,498 
coe Bee 19,294 29,085 27,129 34,139 
~--- 16,023 23,246 36,155 25,845 35,322 
--++ 16,142 31,713 24,272 22,753 35,822 
18,310 24,522 17,685 23,296 36,053 
23,649 29,361 20,359 28,962 35,909 
16,705 24,410 17,594 31,497 31,691 

cove 26,826 26,881 21,321 31,520 29,047 
cooe 36,306 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,853 
.+-.- 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 
....170,504 282,560 305,694 328,769 388,481 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


l (Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 


1926 
32,196 
81,136 
32,936 


32,696 
29,364 
28,598 


27.577 


34,444 
32,904 





Monthly statistics covering shipments 
various classes of rubber goods from the United 
States may be secured free of charge from the 
Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
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Est. Inc. 1919 


THE KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE MOLDS and CORES 


MACHINE 


1900 


GENERAL 


Akron, Ohio 


WORK 






































KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 


is Headquarters fo1 







Dre Shields Reducing Garments Powder Puff Pockets 
pes I ber Sheetings Tourist Cases 
a " Support ers Bibs 
; d Aprons Dress Protectors 
Ribb n Sanitary Goods 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
tice ! y manufacturers of rubber 
t mpound witl rude rubber in pro 
the finest rubber articles For this pur 
e Factice play ’ important role as it pos- 
t pr longing the life of the 
compound and of producing a smooth, velvety 
t ttendant advant of making the 
nd id mixing of the compound easier for 
th man at ft mill 
} { 
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oo GOODS | # 


| 
| | \ 
I S. Pate it Offic: 

| RANDPRINT APRONS mA 
Dress Shields Guimps and Brassieres | [> 

Rubber Sheetings Rubber Aprons NS 

Bunny Baby Pants Pure Rubber Sheets \ 
Sanitary Aprons Rubber Bibs ty 
Sanitary Elastic Belts Crib Sheets la 

4 Sanitary Bloomers Bathing Caps KS 

Ax | Sanitary Stepins Rubber Specialties ey 
) | Powder Puff Pockets Rubberized Sheeting i) 
N | Rubber Gloves Hot Water Bottles wy 


RANDPRINT RUBBER 


Special Goods To Order 
Made by vA 
RAND RUBBER CO.,"< | & 
Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber C aS 


Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. > & 
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RopuctT® 


Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


“In Business Since 1888” 





AKRON, OHIO 























RUBBER DRYERS 


The Hunter Process 


The Carrier Ejector System Dryer | 


of Rubber is essentially a 
patented Hunter 
Car- 
space 


The suecessful 
problem of humidity control. rhe 
Process is used exclusively in Carrier Dryers. 
rier automate ally controlled drvers reduce time 


drying 


and milling costs. 


Write concerning your problem 


(arrier Fngineering @rporation 





750 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 





The CARTER BELL MFG CO 


150 Nassau Street: New on k 
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REVIEW DESK 


RUBBER GooDS EXPORTERS’ MANUAL: MECHANICAL RUBBER GooDs. 100 
pp Loose leaf binder Rubber Division, Department of Commerce 
Washingtor 
This, the first edition of a manual on export trade in rubber 

belting, hose and packing, contains current statistical data de- 


23 








signed to furnish exporters with a handbook summarizing 
American trade in these commodities with each foreign market. 
Although much of the information given is drawn from official 
sources, some of the foreign statistics have been secured 
through a fund established by the Rubber Association of 
America. 

Information dealing with each country is arranged in a 
definite order, and not only an outline of this arrangement, 
but an index is provided to the one hundred different terri- 
tories given treatment. Eacl class of manufactures is intro- 
duced by a summary of world trade in the particular com- 
modity. 

Space has been left in the binder for entry of the 1926 
export statistics when they are supplied by the Rubber Divi- 
sion. The contribution of supplementary information by 
American exporters o! mechanical rubber foods is expected 
and will be welcomed by the Division. 

oa . 7 * 


, SurRVEY OF TRANSPORTATION ON THE STATI HIGHWAY 
Sys re CONN I - pI and Appendices > SS 1/7” B 
S. Department f Agriculture and 
nt (Grover? t Print 


B i Pub Roa 


( ecticut State lighway Depart 


) Wa ! i ) cf s 

The rubber manufacturer will undoubtedly find greatest 
interest in the section devoted to motor truck loading practices 
in this pretentious report. A table shows that pneumatic tires 
are used on 99 per cent of the 14-ton trucks in Connecticut ; 
on 96.9 of the 34-ton trucks; 88.1 of the 1-ton; 55.9 of the 
114-ton and 23.8 of the 2-ton. The trucks of larger capacity 
are mainly equipped with solid tires on both front and rear 
wheels, although there is some usage of combinations of the 


two types, with solids on rear wheels and pneumatics on front 
wheels. Pneumatiec-tired trucks and the last-named class are 
not as heavily loaded as those equipped all around with solid 
tires. 

The majority of pneumatic-tired trucks—84.5 per cent— 
make average trips of less than 40 miles. Of the solid-tired 
trucks, 58.8 per cent travel less than 40 miles; and of all 
trucks with the three types of tire equipment, 3.5 per cent 
of the pneumatic-tired, 12.9 per cent of the solid-tired, and 
24 per cent of those equipped with a combination of solid 
and pneumatic tires, travel 100 miles or more at a trip. 

Statutes of Connecticut prohibit gross weights in excess of 
25,000 pounds, provide that the weight of trucks equipped 
with solid tires shall not exceed 800 pounds per inch width 
of tire, channel measurement, and that no commercial vehicle 
shall be loaded so that the weight on one axle is less than 20 
per cent of the gross weight of vehicle and load. The statutes 
also provide the following minimum tire thickness for solid 
truck tires: 5 inches or less, 7% inch thick; 6 to 8, 1 ineh; 
over 8 inches, 11% inch. 


. * . ° 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF REFINED PRODUCTS IN THE U. S. 1916-25 
18 pp By G. R. Hopkins, petroleum economist Bureau of Mines, 


Although a report combining all past figures for the period 
1916-25 in the oil refining industries is now nearing comple- 
tion, it will be some time before it will be available in printed 
form. Therefore, the above summary has been compiled for 
use until the complete report is issued. The output of gaso- 
line by districts and years is useful in making comparisons 
with consumption figures and the stocks by districts and years 
of gasoline are also useful, but rubber manufacturers will 
find the growth of domestic demand for gasoline hy years and 
months of most interest. Consumption in 1925 totaled 223,- 
865,000 barrels of 42 gallons each, compared with 1924 econ- 
sumption of 185,003,000 and a consumption in 1917 of 
56,313,000 barrels. 






INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


A 
Adamson Machine Co. 


Akron Equipment Co. ........ err re 


Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co 
Akron Standard Mold Co., The 
American Cyanamid Co. p 


B 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co. ........ 
3anner Machine Co., The 
Becker, Moore & Co., Inc. 
Binney & Smith Co. .... oer, Tee 
Bullock & Sons, Inc., E. L. ... aie wats 
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Cabot, Inc., Godfrey L. 

Cameron Machine Co ‘ 

Carrier Engineering Corp. * — 
Carter-Bell Manufacturing Co., The 
Cleveland Equipment & Engineering Co. 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 

C/M Company of America 

Colledge, E : 

Continental Rubber Co. 


D 
Damascus Mnfg. Co. 
Defiance Rubber Co. 
Dovan Chemical Corp ~_ ; 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
F 
Fisk Rubber Co . 
G 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gibraltar Rubber Corp. 
srasselli Chemical Co. 
Gray & Co., Wm. S. CP 
H 
Hall Co., The C, P 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co. 
Henderson Ero Co., Inc 
Henderson, Helm & Co., Inc. 
Huber J. M., Inc 
I 
International Pulp Co 
J 
Jones, H. Frank 
K 
Kleinert Rubber Co., I. B. 
Kuhlke Machine Co ; 
L 
Lane J H. & Co 
Lawrence & Co 
Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 
M 
Mavwald, Fred’k. J. 
McNulty, Joseph A. 
Moore & Murcer 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., H. 
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National Standard Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
New Jersev Zinc Sales Co. 
Norton & Co., M. 
‘ P 
P. & B. Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Pequanoc Rubber Co. ee ‘ 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
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Rare Metal Products Co 

Roessler & Hasstacher Chemical Co., The 
Royle & Sons, John 

Rubber Recenerating Co. 

Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 


Southwark Mfg. Co 

Spadone Machine Co. st 
Stamford Rubher Supply Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Stoker, F. William 


Textile Finishing Machine Co., The ..... 


U 
U. S. Rubber Co. in 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 

Vv 
Vanderbilt, R. T. Co. 
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Weher. Herman subi eo 
Williams Fourdrvy & Machine Co., The . 
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Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. ........ rere ; 
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United States Rubber Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 
1790 Broadway, New York 


xX 


Fifty-Three Factories 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
*~X 


Manufacturers of All Classes of Rubber Goods, including— 


“U. 8.” ROYAL CORD AND USCO BALLOON TIRES 
“U. S$.” ROYAL CORD AND USCO CORD TIRES 
“U. S$.” ROYAL CORD MOTORCYCLE BALLOON TIRES 
“U. S.” ROYAL CORD MOTORCOACH TIRES 
“U. S.” ROYAL CORD HEAVY SERVICE TIRES 
“U. S.” HEAVY DUTY CUSHION, CUSHION, and 
HIGH SIZE CUSHION SOLID TRUCK TIRES 
“U. 8S.” ROYAL, GREY, AND USCO TUBES 
“U. SS.” BICYCLE TIRES, REPAIR MATERIALS, AND ACCESSORIES 
“U.S.” AUTO TOP MATERIALS “U. S.” SPRING-STEP RUBBER HEELS USKIDE SOLES 
“U. S." RUBBER FOOTWEAR KEDS SNUG-LER FELT FOOTWEAR 
“U. S.” RAYNSTER RAINCOATS BELTING—PACKING—HOSE HARD RUBBER PRODUCTS 
“U. S.” TLLE FLOORING USCO SHEET FLOORING NAUGAHYDE LUGGAGE 
“U. 8S.” ROYAL GOLF BALLS “U. S.”. DRUGGIST SUNDRIES 
“U. S$.” PARACORE INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE 
“U. S.” BATHING APPAREL 


United States Rubber Export Co.Ltd. 


Exporters of the Products of 


United States Rubber Company 


AND 


Dominion Rubber Company, Limited 


xX 








MAIN OFFICE: 
1790 Broadwav, New York, U.S. 4 





Branches and Distributing Agencies in 
all leading cities of the World 








THE RUBBER AGE 
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BLUE PROCESSED LINERS 


‘““Have found none 


as satisfactory.” 


— Customer. 








THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





AIR BAGS! 


How many ‘heats’ per bag? 
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Records in Air Bag 
service have been 
made with compounds 
containing /O% zinc 
oxide by weight 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
160 Front Street, New York City 
CHICAGO ° PITTSBURGH ° CLEVELAND ° SAN FRANCISCO 








